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VICTORY STORY OF THE WEEK 


U. 8. Army photo 


U. S. Engineers clearing minefield before Gafsa 


Recapture of Galsa 


By Sgt. RALPH G. MARTIN 


YANK* Field Correspondent 


WITH THE U. S. FORCES IN TUNISIA (By Radio)— 
When the American soldiers walked into Gafsa, it was 
as quiet and as empty as a graveyard—and just as full 
of ghosts. 

The Germans and the Italians had gone, but there 
was plenty to remember them by. All the doors in the 
town were bolted with booby traps, land mines had 
been carefully planted in the bombed rubble, and the 
scared townspeople were hiding in hills, cellars and 
caves. 

A few weeks before, when we first occupied the town, 
Gafsa had been alive with crowds of jabbering Arabs 
trying to sell tangerines and ees to Yank soldiers. Kids 
swarmed all over the place yelling for “chawklit” and 
“shoongum,” and camels and cows walked in the streets. 
It was a living town then with lots of noise and smell. 
When we came back to Gafsa this second time, it was 
different. 

The taking of Gafsa was one of those affairs where 
the enemy was checkmated and knew it. He pulled out 
without a fight and carried everything that wouldn't 
burn along with him. 

Movement toward the town began when our medium 
and light bombers went over, followed by low-level 
strafing fighter planes. Then the artillery started boom- 
ing with 105s and 155s, and, finally, the infantry pushed 
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We started for Gafsa on foot with considerable cau- 
tion. First there was the reconnaissance group with the 
advance composed of Major Arthur Marklis of 
Hyde Park, Mass., and three COs—Captains Wallace 
Whitney of Princeton, N. J., James Dowd of Brookline, 
Mass., and Nelson Tobey of Hampton, N. H.—and two 
sergeants, Otis Brown of Newport, N. H., and Daryl 
Drew of pram Dak. 

The major and his little group walked along slowly 
investigating the roads, keeping their notebooks handy 
to down the location of the mines and roadblocks 
which they sent back to the forward units of their 
division. 

I first met them near a roadblock which had been 
planted with two neat rows of three mines each. | 
wasn't walking too fast, either; and when one of the 
captains pointed a few inches from my foot and said, 
“Take it easy—that’s a mine,” I took it plenty easy, al- 
most on tiptoe 

The major sent back his report and the first company 
of Infantry came up with five engineers in the point. 
The engineers brought a mine detector along with them, 
which, in our Army, resembles a vacuum cleaner. The 
engineers shoved the detector ahead of them along the 
ground. Whenever they located a mine—and they lo- 
cated plenty of them—one of the engineers would drop 
behind and either mark the mine or pull it out. The 
other four would make a detour around the spot, the 
Infantry outfit following close behind them. 

The first men of our outfit to enter the town were 
the machine-gun squads, who made a house-to-house 
hunt for any suspicious persons. The rifllemen had 
their bayonets fixed. Slowly Gafsa’s townspeople started 
coming out of their ep wp One little old lady 
of Italian descent began wailing at the top of her lungs 
from a balcony. She was positive we were going to 
shoot her. 

Then the kids in the streets found their tongues and 
began yelling “Vive lAmerique!” and making — 
with their fingers. Some of the townfolk a 
bunch of soldiers and tried to explain in pidgin English 
how the Axis troops had taken away their livestock and 
food before leaving Gafsa. 

The Yanks were pouring into town from all sides 
now. One company marched in single columns abreast. 
Another skirted the hills and came in from the west. 

Towards dusk I made my way to Feriana. All the 
mines had been carefully marked off, and detours had 
been cut around the blasted road sections. Telephone 
wires sliced by the Italians had now been repaired 
and were in service. 

The recapture of Gafsa was smooth and efficient, and, 
all in all, a soft touch. We had the stuff and the Ger- 
mans knew it, and they weren't going to waste any of 
their precious material in futile fighting, 

*Reprinted from YANK, The Army Newspaper, by per- 
mission of the editor. 
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By Dec., “43, two dollars out of every three spent will be for goods and services of war. Charts show how long 
it took to change to war work. White sections show percentage of dollars spent for civilian goods; black for war. 


THE ALARM CLOCK COMES BACK 


Production of goods for civilian consumption is to be 
increased, but not at the expense of the war effort 


LARM clocks, and that “old reliable” 
kitchen tool, the can opener, are 
ready to make a comeback. Other civ- 
ilian goods, which began to disappear 
from stores when industry was con- 
verted to all-out production, may again 
be found in your neighbo hard- 
ware or five and ten. 
This does not mean that the produc- 
tion of planes, ships 


adgets. War produc- 


remain at a record- 


Three Stages of War Production 
There has, however, been a change 


in the war production setup. War in- 
dustry is entering a third stage. The 
first of cur war effort—construc- 
tion of factories and machine tools to 


will cut the output of training planes 
and fighters and increase its production 
of bombers. Production of cargo ships, 
and escort vessels to fight off submarine 
attacks will be ee up. 

This excess munitions output in cer- 
tain fields means that many smaller 
war plants can be switched back to 
essential civilian work. For example, the 
decline in machine tool orders will per- 
mit some of these factories to begin 
making replacement parts for civilian 

which have been so difficult to 
obtain recently in local hardware stores. 
Other plants that have been using most 
or all of their equipment for the manu- 
facture of war goods may return to the 
production of railroad cars, locomo- 


of plants have run out of war orders. 


hie Sp seeking permission to return 
to uction of essential civilian 
goods. of them are developing 
products using non-vital metals. 


and war production officials were more 
interested in guns, planes, and ships 
than in alarm clocks. And there were 
plenty of clocks on store shelves. Now 
the alarm clock shortage is acute, and 
the big rush for guns, tanks, and planes 
is over temporarily. Mr. Nelson be- 
lieves that first things have been put 
first in the war effort. Now there is 
time to think of second things, which 
means alarm clocks and other civilian 
goods. 

Workers soon will be able to pur- 
chase 1,700,000 simply designed but 
loud alarm clocks to help them get to 
their jobs on time. The output of can 
openers will be increased to about 65 
per cent of the average production in 


" pre-war years. Another WPB order will 


more than double the production of 
cooking and heating stoves. Building 
supplies needed to keep homes in re- 
pair will also be made available in 
greater amounts. 


New Civilian Supply Agency 


Critics of the WPB have not felt that 
it has done as much as it could to pro- 
tect the interests of civilians. A bill was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Maloney of Connecticut to establish a 
powerful independent Civilian Supply 
Agency. The new CSA Would replace* 
the Office of Civilian Supply in the 
War Production Board. 

Under the Maloney Bill, a $12,000- 
a-year Administrator would have the 
authority to determine the quantities 
and types of goods and services, includ- 
ing food, clothing, shelter, fuel, trans- 
portation and medical care, necessary 
to “keep the civilian population healthy 
and functioning effectively.” If the WPB 
Chairman, or other war agency chiefs, 
opposed the Administrator's plans, he 
could appeal to James F. Byrnes, Di- 
rector is Economic Stabilization, for a 
final decision. 

During hearings on the Maloney Bill 
by the te Banking and Currency 
Committee, Chairman Nelson of the 
WPB strongly op the measure. 
Production, whether for civilian or mili- 
tary needs, he said, is a common prob- 
lem to be decided by a single agency. 
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WPB has that responsibility, he added. 
To separate the civilian from the over- 
all production setup would make “suc- 
cessful operation Of either impossible.” 

Senator Maloney then asked Nelson 
whether he believed that someone with 
a full appreciation of the civilian’s needs 
should be in WPB, and: given authority 
to speak for civilian requirements. 

Referring to his business activities as 
an executive of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Nelson replied: “I know more about the 
civilian and his needs than any man 
in this room. I’ve sold more goods to 
civilians, and I've bought more goods 
for civilians probably than any man in 
the country. . . I'm the man in charge 
of the WPB and I won't take my hat 
off to any man in the United States 
as far as knowing what civilian needs 
are. 


Testimony Before Senate Committee 

Later, Mr. Nelson told Senator Ma- 
loney he agreed that the civilian should 
be more forcefully represented than in 
the past. “I think that can be worked 
out within the WPB,” he explained, 
“and that it would be disastrous to 
create a separate independent agency 
such as you propose in this bill. . .” 

Joseph L. Weiner, Director of the 
WPB’s Office of Civilian Supply, de- 
clared that his office was merely a divi- 


sion within the WPB. It rted to 
Mr. Nelson and lacked authority to 
appeal decisions which the WPB Chair- 
man might make. 

Seeking to discourage action by Con- 
gress on the Maloney Bill, Chairman 
Nelson announced that Arthur D. 
Whiteside; president of Dun & Brad- 
street, a financial reporting firm, would 
succeed Joseph L. Weiner as vice chair- 
man in charge of civilian supply. 

Reorganization Within WPB 

An order has been drawn up chang- 
ing the name of the Office of Civilian 
Supply to “Office of Civilian Require- 
ments.” WPB Vice Chairman Whiteside 
is given equal rank with Army and 
Navy officers and others in regard to 
the distribution of vital products and 
inaterials. 

The OCR will be permitted to sched- 
ule the output of essential civilian goods, 
and to oversee their production in 
various plants, just as the armed serv- 
ices do in insuring the prompt delivery 
of their war goods. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee ignored the WPB’s reorgan- 
ization of civilian supply. It unanimously 
approved the Maloney Bill and sent 
the measure to the Senate for debate. 
Committee members contended that 
Chairman Nelson’s maneuvers had not 


OWI Photo 


From frying pans to plane parts. Manufacturer, holding plane engine 
cover, used to make frying pans before converting to war production. 
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solved the “simple question of whether 
civilians are to have the same right as 
claimants for essential materials as the 
War and Navy Department, the Mari- 
time Commission, the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare and Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration.” 

“I don’t know why,” declared Senator 
Wagner of New York, “a particular 
claimant has got to be subordinated (to 
the WPB) while the others (Army, 
Navy, etc.) are independent... .” — 

Supporting Chairman Nelson’s objec- 
tions to the Maloney Bill, the New 
York Times warned: 


“As 1944 approaches, bringing with 
it a new national election, we shall 
have to be increasingly on guard against 
a tendency to befriend the civilian con- 
sumer at the expense of the war effort. 
We shall hear it said that ‘civilian 
morale’ must be maintained at a high 
pitch, and so the automobile owner 
must have a new tire or two for pleas- 
ure driving now and then, even though 
the production of artificial rubber is 
achieved at the direct expense of the 
production of high-octane gasoline for 
fighting planes. 

“We shall hear it said that we have 


built up so vast a supply of weapons 
and ammunition that we can now afford 
to divert more steel and other metals 
to the production of refrigerators and 


radios and other conveniences of life. 
This tendency will be called correcting 


an injustice to the civilian.” 
Arguments For and Against 


The Times insisted, however, that no 
change should be made in the WPB 
setup unless it increased our fighting 
power. “The war comes first,” it con- 
cluded. “The petty comforts and con- 
veniences of the civilian stay-at-home 
have no case at all. We are making 
no present ‘sacrifice’ in our manner of 
living which deserves even to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with the 
contribution of our fighting men... .” 

In support of the Maloney Bill, the 
New R lic replied that “the needs 
of the fighting forces obviously come 
first; no civilian should have more than 
the absolute minimum necessary for 
survival; but that minimum is just as 
important in the long run as it is to 
get food and equipment to the soldiers 
themselves.” The New Republic be- 
lieves an independent Civilian Supply 
Agency would do a better job of as- 
suring a minimum. of supplies for civ- 


ilians than the new setup proposed by 


-Chairman Nelson. 


Other commentators agreed that the 
WPB was doing a good job on war pro- 
duction, but that it necessarily thought 
in, terms of war output and was in- 
clined to give less attention to civilian 


goods. 
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= | When Labor Challenged 


e Ad- ’ 
E history of American labor has By Henry Steele Commager 


enator been, to an astonishing extent, a his- 

ticular tory of violence. Violence Professor of History, Columbia University 
ed (to terized not only the 

Army, organize and to obtain necessity. For the most part this has 
ag of work and wages, but come from the state rather than the na- 
objec- employers to defeat labor tional governments. Again and again, 


when labor disputes got out of- hand, 
employers would appeal to the state 
with : authorities for protection, and rarely in 
; shall F i vain. Again again—as in the Great 
iinet is Strike of "77, the Homestead strike, the 
Se. coal strikes in Colorado, the Harlan 
effort County, Kentucky, strikes and numer- 
jvilian, ous others, governors would rush militia 
» hich to scenes of disorder, proclaim martial 
Fama law, and—usually—arrest strikers and 


| New 


tea Both labor and capital have, over a defeat strikes. : 

eh long period of years, feared and Only in more recent years — largely 
om eg posed government intervention in their since World War I, has the national 
of ay disputes. The laissez-faire theory of eco- vernment, intervened effectively in 


nomics,.which for so long dominated labor disputes. 


ne for ; 
American thinking, held that govern- 
h ment perl eo ge an interference Federal Intervention 
peeve with natural laws and that labor and _—_—‘ There are three general ways in which 
feed capital should be allowed to fight out the federal government can and does 
al their disputes for themselves. Labor intervene in disputes. The first— 
— felt-with a good deal of justification— and crudest—is the use of federal troo 


rs and 


f life. that government intervention was usu- to maintain peace. The second is the 


ally hostile to its interests. Capital pre- use of the injunction in federal courts 


jecting ferred not to encourage government to to prevent strikers from carrying on 
interfere in any ap oh matters of activities. The third—and a ef- 
st business. fective—is the extension of federal laws 
Yet intervention there has been—from to the whole subject of labor and the 
hat no use of federal machinery for 
; Ps the arbitration or mediation 
ghting of labor centroversies. 
B con- the first use of 
d con- federal troops to maintain 
-home order in strikes came in con- 
nakin nection with the great rail- 
eee C way strike of 1877—a strike 
) men- which demoralized trans- 
th the portation over several states, 
ae resulted in property damage 
Il, the estimated at ten million dol- 
lars, and involved pitched 
battles between strikers and 
e than the state and federal sol- 
ry for iery. As state militia were 
just as unable to maintain order in 
is to the strike regions—many of 
oldiers the militia, indeed, sympa- 
ic be- thized with the strikers and 
Supply refused to intervene—gover- 
nors of affected states called 
br civ upon President Hayes for 
sed by yenatien, and the Presi- 
ent promptly responded. 
at the Even. more 
ar pro 





Harper's Weekly. from The Pageant of America (Yale Univ. Press) 

Pl During 1892 steel strike at Homestead, Pa., man strike of 1894. Here 
ivilian Pinkerton police surrendered to strikers after troops were sent in osten- 
gun battle. The State militia was called in. sibly to protect the mails; 
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Government 


actually they broke the strike. Cleve- 
land’s action here raised questions not 
only of expediency but especially of 
constitutionality, for in this case the 
state governor had not (as seems to 
be required by the Constitution) asked 
the President for federal aid. 

Since 1894, federal troops have been 
employed with increasing frequency. 
It cannot be denied that their presence 
usually operates to weaken the case of 
the strikers. 























Injunction in Labor Disputes 


More common, and perhaps more ef- 
fective, is the use of the injunction in 
labor disputes. The injunction is a legal 
writ which enjoins, or forbids, ple 
from doing certain things which may 
work irreparable injury. 

Anyone who violates the injunction is 
then subject to arrest for contempt of 
court. The injunction has been used 
with increasing frequency since the 
1890s. There are 28 recorded instances 
of its use in the ’80s, 122 in the ’90s— 
and no less than 921 in the 1920s. 
Labor has agitated continuously against 
the use of the injunction in labor dis- 
putes and yoy re won a complete 
victory in the Clayton Act of 1914 
which appeared to forbid such use. The 
Clayton Act, however, contained a 
joker which permitted the courts to 
continue to apply the injunction where 
they thought necessary. Under the New 
Deal, this weapon has been curtailed. 


Machinery for Arbitration 


Of recent years, the most important 
form of government intervention—both 
state and federal but particularly fed- 
eral—has been legislative. Reluctantly 
governments came to see that it was 
necessary for them to establish rules 
governing hours of labor, factory inspec- 
tion, child labor, woman labor, mini- 
mum wages, workmen’s compensation, 
picketing and so forth. 

Beginning in the Theodore Roosevelt 
administration, increasingly during the 
World War period, and mounting dur- 
ing the whole of the New Deal, the 
federal government took over,the field 
of labor legislation. Because most labor 
disputes affect, in one way or another, 
interstate commerce, the basis for fed- 
eral intervention and control is sound. 

To understand the present dispute in 
the coal fields, the most important fact 
to remember is that the government has 
regulated the coal industry, and that it 
has set up—in the War Labor Board— 
machinery for arbitrating industrial dis- 
putes. 
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Our Second Year of War 


Where Do We Stand as Another Summer of Conflict Begins? 


A NEW phase 
Aof the war 
~ as the end 
of the battle of 
Tunisia ap 
proaches. There 
are signs every- 
where that all 
the world realizes 
this. Generals 
Giraud and de 
Gaulle are making new gestures toward 
getting together. Stalin has taken a 
friendlier tone and has begun to praise 
the British and American parts in the 
war. Open resistance has broken out 
in Axis-dominated countries like Bul 
garia, Hungary and Rumania. 

“Interest has shifted from the nar- 
rowing zone of Tunisia to the next 
step,” writes Anne O’Hare McCormick. 
“The question is no longer: How long 
will the Axis hold Africa? It is: After 
Africa, What?” 

The answer, of course, is After 
Africa, Europe; after Tunisia, the 
ramparts of Festung Europa. (“For- 
tress Europe,” as the Germans call it.) 
It is as certain as anything can be cer- 
tain in war that there wil] be an Allied 
assault on the Continent of, Europe 
this summer. As Winston Churchill has 
said, North Africa must +2 “not a seat 
but a springboard.” 


Where Will Hitler Strike? 


We can be sure, too, that there’ will 
be a German offensive. Germany is far 
from beaten. 

“Hitler’s Reich is on the downgrade, 
but still very strong, very* desperate, 
very dangerous,” says Hanson W. 
Baldwin. “We are in for another sum- 
mer of blood, sweat, toil and tears; for 
Germany will strike to win, if not an 
unlimited victory, at least a limited one, 
and she may come very close to achiev- 
ing her se.” 

Where’ will Hitler strike? Strategists 
no longer anticipate an attack through 
either Spain or Turkey. There are no 
Po of German activity on the Span- 
ish frontier and wavering Turkey seems 
to have moved definitely into the 
camp of the Allies. Some experts doubt, 
in any case, that Hitler has the men, 
the planes and the supplies to open 
up another front. 

There remains Russia. Hitler has 
always said, “the decision must fall 
in the East,” and every sign indicates 
that there is where his 1948 offensive 
will develop. He has tried twice to 


By Harry B. Murkland 


break Russia and tailed. His third try 
may be his last, but it is sure to be a 
strong one. He has lost between two 
and three million killed, missing 
or permanently disabled in Russia. But 
by combing the last possible fighting 
man out of German industry, and call- 
ing up new classes of youths, he has 
added a million men to his armies this 
year. He probably will not be strong 
enough to .strike all along the line in 
Russia, but he can strike hard on a 
limited front. British and Americans 
expect another blow in -the south, 
toward the oil fields of the Caucasus. 
The Russians themselves think the 
attack will come farther north, possibly 
against Moscow or Leningrad. 

Military critics compare the present 
situation with that of March, 1918. At 
that time, the Germans had just 
strength enough left for one last smash. 
ing offensive in France. It came peril 
ously close to winning the war. But 
when it failed, the Germans were 
through. 

Russian confidence has never been 
so high. And the Russians are also 
confident that this time they will not 
have to fight alone. While Hitler faces 
eastward toward the Red armies he 
will also have to face westward toward 
an invading army of Britons and 
Americans. 


Allied Invasion Points 


The Nazis are sure of this, too. It 
is a long line they have to defend, ex- 
tending all the way from Norway to 
the Balkan peninsula. And- it must all 
be strong, for they cannot know at 
which point the Allies will choose to 
strike. Indeed, they may strike at more 
than one point at the same time. The 
strongest Nazi wall is probably along 
the Atlantic coast, from Norway to 
Portugal. This line is heavily manned 
by some of Hitler’s best troops, and 

eat concrete fortifications have been 

uilt. Some Frenchmen think that 

Corsica or the Mediterranean coast of 
France would be a softer to assault 
than the heavily forti Atlantic 
coast. 

Another possible point of attack is 
Italy. German and Italian leaders have 
been warning their pe recently 
that the Allies might attempt to land 


on Sicily or Sardinia even before the 
end of the Tunisian —- ; 

Then there is the | peninsula. 
It was an Allied drive up the Danube 
which marked the beginning of the end 
for the Germans in World War I. There 
are strong Allied forces in the Near 
East within striking distance of the 
Balkans. The British Eighth Army 1s 
getting the headlines today, but Lon- 
don has not forgotten the Ninth and 
Tenth Armies in the Near East, under 
General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson. 
There is also a sizeable Polish force in 
that region, as well as some Yugoslav 
—- and two Greek brigades. 

e British have also quietly 
strengthening their economic and po- 
litical positions in the Near East. A 
through railroad has been completed 
from the Suez Canal to Istanbul, with 
links to Bagdad and Basra. In the po 
litical field, Turkey is openly showing 
sympathy for the United Nations, 
Iraq has declared war on Germany, 
and the important Arab kingdom. of 
Saudi Arabia is beginning to take sides 
with us. Hitler has reason to be nervous 
about the Balkans and the Near East 

These, then, are the two big pros- 
pects for the summer: a new German 
offensive in Russia and an Allied assault 
on the Fortress of Europe. But besides 
the Continent of Europe, there are two 
other battlegrounds, important in them- 
selves and important to the development 
of the land fighting. These are air 
and the sea. The air war is a part of the 
assault on Europe, a part that has al- 
ready started. The Anglo-American 
bombing raids on Germany and the oc- 
cupied countries are destroying German 
war factories, divertin rman strength 
from other battlefields, and softening 
up the Continent for invasion. 

The Germans are clearly on the de- 
fensive in the air war, and their 
strength is just as clearly declining, 
while that of the Allies is increasing. 

While the Allies have air superiority, 
oe do not yet dominate the air. Mr. 

win warns that “though more Ger- 
man air strength is concentrated in 
Russia than on any other front, it will 
take far larger numbers of Allied planes 
than those now available to beat down 
the German air force in Western 
Europe and soften the industrial core 
of the ‘fortress’ . . . It is clear that 
final victory in the air war, like the final 
victory in the sea and land war, will 
not come - 
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Arrows show possible directions from which Allies could drive against Hitler's ‘Fortress Europe.” 


U-boats, Hitler’s last desperate hope of 
victory, as 25 years ago it was the 
Kae rene ig depends on 
i sea lanes: between 
the “aiienel a and the 
fighting fronts. The to close 
lanes is one of Hitler’s main efforts. 


Beating the U-Boat Threat 
Our defenses against 
have improved greatly 
prove more, A larger number 
sea raiders are being sunk 
time 


will im- 


fairly‘soon, or whether they are able 
to prolong the war. 
War in the Pacific 
We must not forget that another 


of the war is being fought on the 
of the world, in Pacific 


strategy in the Pacific is to hold 
have and to prevent the 
from advancing. We are sav- 
offensive o— Japan 


is 
of Burma a year ago, 


- 


the Pacific situation has been more or 
less stabilized. The battles of the Coral 
Sea and Midway Island turned back 
the last major Japanese effort to ad- 
vance. Since then, Japan’s chief aim 
seems to have been to Paild up a chain 
of naval and air bases along the fringes 
of the territory she has conquered. Be- 
hind the barrier she tries to organize 
that ferritory and get from it what 
economic resources she can. 


Allied Strategy 


The strategy of the United Nations, 
on the other hand, is to hold their 
present positions and lines of communi- 
cation, and strengthen them as much 
as possible in preparation for future 
offensives. In the meantime, we wear 
down the Japanese in the air and on 
the sea. The fact that we are fighting 
defensively in the Pacific does not 
mean that we are sitting back with 
arms folded. 











Victory in Africa 


As the end approached in Africa, 
more than 400 American planes, in one 
of the biggest daylight attacks of the 
war, wget out a square mile of the 
harbor and industrial area of Palermo, 
Sicily. This was the shape of thin 
come. For the Battle of Africa will be 
followed by the Battle of Europe 

The crisis of the Battle for Tunisia 
came with startling suddenness. For 
weeks the Allies had been getting grad- 
ually stronger, the Axis forces weaker. 
The Germans had fought bitterly for 
every yard of ground, every cave, every 
hillside. Day after day they had been 
forced back. 

Then the full force of the Allied 
offensive struck them. It was paced by 
the airmen. For nine solid hours four 
planes a minute took off from Allied 
bases to smother the hundred-mile Ger- 
man line with bombs. - 

Next came a concentrated artillery 
barrage which blasted holes in what 
was left of the German lines. a | 
the tanks and infantry moved forwar 
troops of three great Allied nations: 
French divisions, the Second Corps of 
the American Fifth Army, the British 
First Army, the British Eighth Army. 

The Germans on the receiving end 
were the cream of Hitler's troops: 
Grenadier Guards, Elite Guards, Mar- 
shal Rommel’s veteran, desert-hardened 
Afrika Korps. They could take a lot. 
But there is a limit to human endurance. 
They faltered, then broke. Under mer- 
ciless pounding from air and land, the 
retreat became a rout. Almost before 
the world was aware that the final 
African push was on, Allied tanks and 
patrols were rolling into Tunis and 
Bizerte, 

There were about 200,000 Axis 
troops in Tunisia when the campaign 
began.- They had probably been re- 
duced to 150,000 as the last battle 
started. German and Italian losses in 
that battle have not yet been figuréd. 
Many Axis soldiers were killed, at least 
50,000 were captured, others were cut 
off behind our advancing forces. 

The remnants withdrew into the tiny 
peninsula of Cap Bon, prepared for a 
“Bataan stand.” (Cap Bon is almost 
exactly twice as long and twice as wide 
as the historic peninsula on Luzon 
island.) The Allies harried the with- 
drawal, trying to prevent the Axis from 
setting up defenses on the peninsula. 
The British navy shelled Cap Bon ports 
to prevent a “Dunkerque evacuation.” 

The Russians were elated by the 
African victory. “The war has now been 
brought to Europe’s threshold,” wrote 
Ilya Ehrenburg, “We know our strength, 
we know the Allies’ strength. We know 
how strong is our friendship in arms. 
Africa is over. Europe lies ahead.” 





Reds Advance in South 


When the Nazis first attacked in the 
Caucasus they overran an area about 
the size of the state of Ohio. Russian 
counterblows squeezed them back into 
a bridgehead about as Jarge as. Rhode 


Island. The German line runs for 60 
miles from the Kuban River to the 
aan Sea. Novorossiisk is its strong- 


P Again this line the Reds opened a 
en offensive. Showing greatly in- 
pore strength in the air as well as 
on the ground they punched holes in 
the Nazi defenses. 

Meanwhile trouble continued be- 
tween the Russians and one of their 
allies. Poles and Reds quarreled over 
a Nazi charge that the Reds had mur- 
dered thousands of Polish soldiers. The 
air had been cleared by Stalin's 


answers to two questions asked him, 


by Ralph Parker of the New York 
Times. Stalin declared that Russia 
wanted to see a strong, free Poland 
after the war. And he proposed “solid 
gaod neighborly relations and mutual 
respect” as the basis for post war 
Russo-Polish relations. 

The good effect of these statements 
was weakened when a high Soviet offi- 
cial accused members of the Polish 
oe of being “under the in- 

uence of pro-Hitler elements.” 





Tide Rises in Pacific 


Putting Yankee Fens J to work, 
the 14th U. S. Air Force jn 
China had used P-40 yy Foes planes for 
— See dive bombing and re- 

Now the rising aerial 

er nar ee the United States also is being 

elt in China. A fleet of new Liberator 
bombers arrived. The val er were 


rome tuned up, bom up and 
on a raid against the Japa- 
nei bese an Hoa’ Wakil at the 
southeastern tip of China. The arrival 
of the new Liberators may matk a 
change in Allied strategy in the Far 
East. The planes have sufficient range 
to strike at the mainland of Japan. 
The Navy announced that in the 
South Pacific, Army and Marine Corps 
forces in-the Solomons had seized the 
Russell Islands last Feb: . These 
islands lie thirty miles northwest of 
Guadalcanal. Our seizure of them pro- 


+ tects bases on Guadalcanal. 


In the North Pacific, U. S. forces 
established an air base on Amchitka 
Island, in the western Aleutians. 
Amchitka is only 73 miles from Japa- 
nese-held Kiska. This occupation, 
carried out last January, enables our 
bombers to blast Kiska after only a 
twelve-minute run. In the last two 


months, our flyers made 215 raids on 
Kiska. 


Press Assn. 


P. T. boat skippers in Guadalcanal-Florida Islands area rest between 
trips. Painted flags on boat’s side show number of Jap ships sunk. 





Wages vs. Prices 


communities. But the OPA added that 
food costs in these communities were 
“not out of line with prices in com- 
parable near-by cities.” President Roose- 
velt ordered survey after John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, declared that skyrocketing 
food prices in mining towns stren 

ened miners’ right to a $2-a-day raise. 

The Government also has i 
to reduce (“roll back”) the prices of 
certain foods, enforce price ceilin 
more rigidly, and use subsidies to ho 
down prices. These subsidies would 
give producers more money to help 
them meet their higher costs. This 
money would be paid out of Federal 
funds and would not raise prices. 

At the same time, President Receo- 
velt warned Lewis that the Government 
would not tolerate a strike in the coal 
mines, and insisted that the miners sub- 
mit their case to the War Labor Board. 
Lewis ignored WLB hearings. He said 
that the miners wanted to do 
with the “pre ” ~War Labor 
Board. He argued that the Govern- 
ment, which has taken control of the 
mines, should draw up a new wa 
agreement with the United Mine Work- 


ers. 





NT’ WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW e 


Senate for Strike Ban 


Names -were called and tem 
flared during a bitter three-day debate 
in the Senate over anti-strike legislation. 
A much-amended version of Con- 
nally anti-strike bill was finally 
by 68 votes to 16, and sent to the 
House. Thirty-three Democrats and 
thirty Republicans voted for the bill. 
Eleven yee four Republicans 
and one Progressive voted against it. 
Until now, Congress had refused to act 
on anti-strike 
and other labor crises brought the Con- 

measure to a vote. 

The Connally Bill authorizes Gov- 
ernment seizure of plants or mines es- 
sential to the war effort which are 
closed by labor disputes. And it makes 
it a criminal offense for any one in 
plants or mines which have been seized 
to disrupt war production by “leader- 
ship, coercion, inducement or aid.” 

The bill also gives Congressional ap- 
proval to the National War Labor 
Board and defines its powers and duties 
for the duration of the war. The WLB 
was created in January, 1942, by the 
President without consulting Congress. 

The effect of the bill would be to 
freeze labor relations and terms of em- 

loyment in plants taken over the 
Gorenians Adjustments co be 
made by the WLB and approved by 
the President. 


legislation. The coal strike [ 





Compromise Tax Bill 


The House of Representatives did 
not like the hodge-podge tax bill pre- 
pared by its Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Nor could a majority be secured 
for the Rum! (“Pay-as-You-Go”) plan. 
The deadlock was broken when the 
compromise Forand-Robertson Bill was 
passed by a heavy majority. 

This bill cancels the “basic liability” 
of 19 per cent (6 per cent normal tax 
and 13 per cent first surtax bracket) on 
all incomes for 1942. For this it substi- 
tutes a 20 per cent withholding tax on 
1943 incomes, to start July 1. Since 
only about 10 per cent of taxpayers 
pay more than the lowest (13 per cent) 
surtax rate, this would put 90 per cent 
of us on a current or pay-as-you-go 
basis. Our 1942 taxes would be can- 
celled. But we would pay our 1943 
taxes this year instead of next, so the 
Treasury would get its money this year. 

The Forand-Robertson bill now goes 
to the Senate. There is strong sentiment 
in that body for a complete pay-as-you- 
go system, covering all taxpayers, not 
just 90 per cent of them. An effort will 
therefore be made in the Senate to 
substitute the original Rum! plan for 
the Forand-Robertson bill. 


New Food Ceilings Set 


Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown has taken the first steps to re- 
deem his promise to lower the cost of 
living. He has set specific dollars-and- 
cents ceiling prices on many foods. Up 
till now grocers have worked out their 
own ceiling prices according to an elab- 
orate formula. Hereafter, OPA will do 
the arithmetic and will. tell the house- 
wife the correct answer. This will make 
it harder for any chiseling grocer to 
evade the cejling. The new system was 
set up first in 150 big cities. It is being 
gradually extended. 

When this job is finished, Mr. Brown 
will start on another one. He will “roll 
back” prices which are too high already. 


Invasion This Summer 


There is “no question but that there 
will be Allied operations on Continental 
Europe this summer.” This declaration 
by Elmer Davis, Director of the Office 
of War Information, was the first defi- 
nite statement on invasion made by a 
high Governinent official. It may have 
been intended also as part of the “war 
of nerves” against the Axis. 

“In my opinion,” Mr. Davis said, “it 
would be ible to ge ahead with the 
invasion plans even though Bizerte re- 
mains for a time in Axis hands.” 








_/NSIDE 


Governments in Exile 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


ars recent break in diplomatic rela- 
tions between Russia and the Polish 
tt ge gee illustrates the dif- 
iculties which will confront us at the 
peace table. President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill got a taste of 
these future problems when they tried 
to bring Generals Giraud and de Gaulle 
together at Casablanca. The Yugoslav 
government, which so excited our ad- 
miration for its heroic guerrilla war- 
fare against Hitler, presents a picture 
of internal strife. 

Let us briefly consider the eight 
governments-in-exile which our State 
Department has formally recognized. 
They include Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, and Yugoslavia. France 
is not technically included in this list 
because, while- we have broken with 
Vichy, we are still waiting for the ex- 
pected unification in North Africa of 
the Giraud and de Gaulle groups be- 
fore granting recognition. 

Denmark has no government here, al- 
though the Danish Minister in Wash- 
ington, Henrik de Kaufmann, retains a 
diplomatic status. He has been unoffi- 
cially acknowledged in a recent address 
at the National Press Club as the rep- 
resentative of his nation, but he lacks 
official credentials. This is because Den- 
mark is occupied by the Nazis and King 
Christian’s government can offer him 
only clandestine support. 


Belgium Is Rich 


Belgium is financially well off. A con- 
siderable gold reserve was smuggled 
out of the country which, coupled with 
the continuing income received from 
its Congo oe makes the Belgian 
government-in-exile a fairly affluent 
going concern. It has been able, in 
act, to play the role of banker to séme 
other oaega governments. Like France, 
Belgium will probably emerge after the 
war without any grave dislocation of its 
boundaries. Whatever may happen to 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 


sailles Treaty after World War I. Even 
in Greece, where we have seen such 
undaunted courage shown against the 
Axis invaders, there never was any pre- 
tension toward a democratic state. 

In Yugoslavia, King Peter's govern- 
ment contains a stormy petrel in Gen- 
eral Mikhailovitch. Some observers here 
think he wants to be Yu via’s man 
on horseback. Russia has not hesitated 
to encourage the “Partisan” movement 
in Yugoslavia, which is in opposition to 
the government of King Peter. 

Austria, also without official represen- 
tation in Washington, offers a most com- 


Netherlands Information Bureau; United Nations Information Office; Fighting French Delegation 


Foreign diplomats in Washington (left to right): Dr. A. Loudon, Neth- 
erlands; Henrik de Kaufmann, Denmark; Adrien Tixier, Fighting French. 


its colonial empire will be part of the 
general reshuffling which is bound to 
take place. 

The Netherlands and Norway like- 
wise should present no grave problems 
for restoration of what Hitler tempo- 
rarily took away. They enjoy consider- 
able diplomatic prestige in Washing- 
ton. Their representatives act with con- 
siderable :elf-confidence in contemplat- 
ing the post-war future. 

When we examine the Baltic coun- 
tries the problems become more com- 
plex. Soviet Russia, magnificent in bat- 
tle, is going to prove tough in insisting 
on actual post-war control over Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. 

Finland and Poland offer the gravest 
difficulties. Finland is not a government- 
in-exile, but must be sceetieadl along 
with Poland and other Baltic States, as 
part of the general problem. Soviet 
Russia feels that in these states—and in 
Yugoslavia as well—there exists today 
basically fascist governments. Russia 
poses a problem herself which the 
United States and Britain will have to 
deal with. The Anglo-American defini- 
tion of a democratic state with full po- 
litical and civil liberties can hardly 
include Communist Russia, any more 


than it includes the kind of reaction- ' 


ary government that has existed in most 
of these unhappy countries of southern 
and eastern Europe before the war. 
The only pares carne republic was 
Czechoslovakia, which was theti- 
cally created by the terms of Ver- 


plicated problem. Otto, with his other 
Hapsburg brothers, has been hopeful 
that the monarchy might be restored. 
They have been in the United States 
since the war started, and have tried to 
raise an Austrian division. The plan 
never got much support and died in an 
atmosphere of suspicion. 

Luxembourg, } we smallest of these 
governments-in-exile, still keeps its 
legation in Washington open, and 
waits for whatever disposal the peace 
table may make of its fate as a sov- 
ereign nation. 


United States of Europe? 


Some observers in Washington are 
istic over. Europe’s future. They 
believe that the defeat of the Axis will 
open a Pandora’s box of continental 
tragedies. 

Whatever happens, one thing is clear. 
In some broad outline there must 
emerge an economic United States of 
Europe. The day of the small nation as 
a sovereign power has gone forever. 
Racial and cultural ties can be main- 
tained. But the problems of production 
and distribution of the neceSsities of 
life, the problems of trade and of mar- 
kets, must be solved with Europe con- 
sidered a single entity. 

The United States, Britain and Rus- 
sia must bear the brunt. Only by the 
mutual generosity of these three great 
powers can the smaller nations gradu- 
ally be won away from centuries of 
bloody internecine warfare. 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


WILLIAM L. MITCHELL (1879-1936) 
Crusader for Air Power 


ILLIAM L. MITCHELL was our great prophet of 

air power. In 1925, Colonel Mitchell was court 
martialed and suspended from rank and command 
for violating military discipline in his outspoken 
criticism of Army and Navy aviation policies. 

Six years after his death, World War Il had proved 
that Mitchell was correct in fighting for a stronger 
air force, Early in 1942 the U. S. Senate voted to re- 
store Mitchell’s name to the officers’ roll with the 
rank of Major General. 

“Billy” Mitchell was the son of John Lendrum 
Mitchell, U. S. Senator from Wisconsin. He joined 
the Army in 1898 and served in the Signal Corps in 
Cuba, the Philippines, and Alaska. During World 
War I, Mitchell won high honors as commander of 
tae U. S. Army Air Force iri France. . 





2 OW JULY 22, 192), MITCHELL'S BOMBERS SANK THE 
‘UNSINKABLE” BATTLESHIP OSTFRIESLAND WITH TWO 
2000-POUND BOMBS, ONE EXPERT SAID, “7HE BOMBS 
THAT SANK HER WILL BE HEARD AROUND THE worLD!” 


DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 





7 AS ASSISTANT CHIEF OF THE AIR SERVICE IN 1921, 
BRIGADIER GENERAL MITCHELL FOUGHT FOR AN /NDEPEND- 
ENT AIR FORCE FREE OF ARMY OR NAVY CONTROL, AND 
INSISTED THAT BATILESHIP$ WERE DOOMED BY THE 
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DURING MITCHELL'S QUARRELS OVER AIR POLICY WITH 

& ARMY AND NAVY, THE WAR DEPARTMENT REFUSED 70 
REAPPOINT HIM ASSISTANT CHIEF OF AIR, AND HE WENT 

BACK 70 THE ARMY WITH THE RANK OF COLONEL. 











NSE /S UMPORTANT! 
EDUCATE THE PEOPLE 
OF AIR POWER! 








@& WHEN THE OUTSPOKEN MITCHELL LATER 
CHARGED THAT THE WAR AND NAVY DEPART 
MENTS WERE “CRIMINALLY NEGLIGENT” IN 
| THE HANDLING OR THEIR AIR SERVICES, HE 

WAS COURT-MARTIALED ANO FOUND GUILTY 
ON DECEMBER 17, 1925, 


& MITCHELL RESIGNED FROM THE 
ARMY AND CONTINUED HIS CAM- 
PAIGN FOR AIR POWER, AT THE 
AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION 
IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1926, HE RE- 
CEIVED A TREMENDOUS OVATION 
AS HE 














MITCHELL WORE HIMSELF OUT SPEAKING AND WRITING FOR AN INDEPENDENT, | 


DERN AIR FORCE, 


HIS LAST IMPORTANT APPEARANCE WAS MADE BEFORE 
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SEMESTER REVIEW TEST FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


>. 
Based on Social Studies Edition of Senior Scholastic, Volume 42, Second Semester, February to May, 1943 inclusive. In’ these tests, each correct 


1. WHO’S WHO? (10 points) 


Match the items in the first column with 
those in the second column by inserting 


. Sam Rayburn 
. Joseph C. Grew 


. Eamon de 
Valera 


. Alvin H. Han- 
sen 


. Harold L. Ickes 


. Nelson Rocke- 
feller 


. Joseph W. 
Martin 


numbers in the proper parentheses in 
the second column. 


) Chairman, 
WLB. 

) Ambassador 
to Mexico. 

) House Repub- 
lican leader. 

) British For- 
eign Secre- 
tary. 

) Former Am- 
bassador to 
Japan. 

) Consultant, 
National Re- 
sources 
Board. 

) Speaker of 
the House. 

) Ireland’s 


Prime Min- 
ister. 

) Solid Fuels 
Adminis- 
trator. 

) Coordinator of 
Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 


BIOGRAPHY (20 


. William H. 
Davis 


. George S. 
Messersmith ( 


. Anthony Eden 


. AMERICAN 
points) 


In each group below underscore the 
name of the one person who does not be- 
long in the same field with the others 
named. 

1. Social Service: (a) Clara Barton; (b) 
Lillian Wald; (c) Marian Anderson; (d) 
Jane Addams. 

2. Suprefne Court; (a) Roger B. Taney; 
(b) Charles E. Hughes; (c) John Mar- 
shall; (d) Myron C. Taylor. : 

8. Diplomacy: (a) Sumner Welles; (b) 
Cordell Hull; (c) Robert H. Hinckley;. (d) 
John G. Winant. 

4. Industry: (a) Andrew Carnegie; (b) 
Gerard Swope; (c) James F. Bymes; (d) 
Walter P. Chrysler. 

5. Invention: (a) Thomas E. Dewey; 
(b) Charles Goodyear; (c) Thomas A. 
Edison; (c) George Westinghouse. 

6. Scientists: (a) Theobald Smith; (b) 
George Washington Carver; (c) Prentiss 
Brown; (d) '.uther Burbank. 

7. Generals: (a) U. S. Grant; (b) Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell; (c) Robert E. Lee; (d) 
John J. Pershing. 

8. Labor Leaders:. (a) Samuel Gompers; 
(b) Philip Murray; (c) Claude H. Wick- 
ard; (d) Sidney Hillman. 

9. Educators: (a) Edward R. Stettinius, 
fr.; (b) Charles W. Eliot; (c) John W. 
Studebaker; (d) Horace Mann. 

10. Presidents: (a) Thomas Jefferson; 
(b) Martin Van Buren; (c) Sam Houston; 
(d) Rutherford B. Hayes. 


3. PAN-AMERICANA (20 points) 


Underscore the correct answer. 

1. Argentina has not severed relations 
with the Axis because the: (a) majority of 
her people favor the Axis; (b) government 
is controlled by isolationists; fe) people 
will not fight on the same side as Brazil. 

2. Largest nation in this hemisphere not 
a member of the Pan-American Union is: 
(a) Argentina; (b) Canada; (c) U. S. 

8. Late in April President Roosevelt 
visited President Avila Camacho of: (a) 
Mexico; (b) Panama; (c) Brazil. 

4. Haiti is a: (a) French colony; (b) 
a U. S. possession; (c) a republic. 

5. Chile delayed her break with the 
Axis because: (a) there is strong Axis 
sentiment among her people; (b) she 
feared trouble with Peru; (c) her coast 
line is vulnerable. 

6. A long-standing dispute over expro- 
priation of American-owned oil wells re- 
cently was settled with: (a) Venezuela; 
(b) Nicaragua; (c) Mexico. ° 

7. An American-owned island in the 
Caribbean basin is: (a) Trinidad; (b) 
Puerto Rico; (c) Martinique. 

8. Mexico’s thriving es center is: (a) 
Monterrey; (b) Tampico; (c) Vera Cruz. 

9. A central American republic is: (a) 
Ecuador; (b) Costa Rica; (c) Colombia. 

10. The president of Brazil is: (a) 
Getulio Vargas; (b) Antonio Rios; (c) 
Agustin Justo. 


4. THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
WAR (20 points) 


Underscore the correct answer. 

1. The President’s “hold-the-line” order 
concerned: (a) inflation; (b’) the U-boat 
menace; (c) the Pacific front. 

2. The “Little Steel” formula was de- 
signed to allow wage increases up-to: (a) 
10 percent; (b) 15 percent; (c) 20 per- 
cent, ee ey 1941. . 

8. A United Nations conference con- 
vened recently at Hot Springs, Va., to 
consider: (a) caring for refugees; (b) pun- 
ishment of Axis criminals; (c) post-war 
food problems. 

4. A plan for post-war social securi 
in the U. S. was proposed by: (a) Wil- 
liam Beveridge; (b) the National Re- 
sources Planning Board; (c) the Office of 
Economic Stabilization. 

5. The dramatic meeting between Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. and Prime Minister 
Churchill took place in January at: (a) 
Cairo; (b) Casablanca; (c) Gibraltar. 

6. The basic argumént advanced by the 
“Big Four” farm associations for higher 
ee prices was that: (a) living costs 
ave risen; (b) farm wages have gone 
up; (c) industrial workers have fon 
given wage increases. 

7. An immediate proposal for panies 
the peace was initiated by: (a) the 
World Peace Foundation; (b) a group of 
Senators from both major, parties; (c) .the 


Commission for Peace. 


answer to the questions in Group 1 counts one point; all others count two points. Total score possible, 100. Key to answers in Teachers Edition. 


8. Our . reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act is chee for reconsideration by 
Congress sometime: (a) this spring; (b) 
next winter; (c) in 1945. 

9. Our lend-lease program provides for: 
(a) mutual exchange of necessary goods 
now and after the war; (b) repayment 
in cash for goods sent our Allies; (¢) long- 
term cash loans to be repaid in cash. 

10. In recent months Congress has ex- 
hibited a tendency to: (a) grant the Pres- 
ident further powers; (b) restrict the 
powers of the President; (b) delegate wider 
powers to the Federal bureaus. 


5. THE WORLD AT WAR (20 points) 


Underscore the correct answer. 

1. General Mikhailovitch is leading a 
revolt in: (a) Czechoslovakia; (b) Po- 
land; (c) Yugoslavia. 

2. Germany’s active but unwilling part- 
ner against Russia is: (a) Denmark; (b) 
Norway; (c) Finland. 

8. Recent tension among United Nations 
was caused by dispute between Russia and: 
(a) China; (b) ‘Turkey; (c) Poland. 

4. A neutral member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations is: (a) Union of 
South Africa; (b) Eire; (c) New Zealand. 

5. The smallest amount of lend-lease aid 
is being received by: (a) Russia; (b) 
China; (c) Britain. 

6. Military men call the problem of 
moving troops and supplies: (a) strategy; 
(b) gg (c) maneuvers. 

7. The Nazi “New Order” was clearly 
repudiated by voters in: (a) Holland; (b) 
Denmark; (c) Norway. 

8. After the war the most drastic food 
shortages will be in: (a) central and east- 
ern Europe; (b) Russia; (c) China. 

9. The Federal Government agency 
charged with immediate relief for war- 
torn areas is the: (a) Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration; (b) Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation; (c) Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation. 

10. The French leader selected as best 
suited to unite French forces in North Af- 
rica was General: (a) De Gaulle; (b) 
Giraud; (c) Peyrouton. 


6. THE RIGHT TERM (10 points) 

Underscore the correct term: 

1. The oldest son of a colonial family 
inherited the entire estate according to the 
practice of: (a) collateral; (b) primogeni- 
ture; (c) regimentation. 

2. Men who train especially for the dip- 
lomatic or consular service and who work 
their way up are referred to as: (a) civil 
servants; (b) career men; (c) political 
appointees. 

8. One who follows some party cry or 
catch phrase in said to follow a: (a) doc- 
trinaire; (b) shibboleth;. (c) exhortation. 

4. An established ruling group is some- 
times called a: (a) directive; (b) hier- 
archy; (c) autocrat. 

5. A biased hand-picked court is. some- 
times called. a: (a). coalition; (b) star 
chamber; (c) bicameral. 
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| Saw the Fall of the Philippines 


By Colonel Carlos P. Romulo 


One of the most 
compelling narra- 
tives of war, 
far more thrilling 
and terrifying 

4 than most fiction, 

: is Colonel Carlos 

Col. Carlos _P. Romulo’s book, 
P. Romulo I Saw the Fall 


of the ie 
It is the story of the brave defense 


of Bataan by both Americans and 
Filipinos. 

Before the war Colonel Romulo 
was a Philippine newspaper editor 
and Pulitzer Prize winner. When war 
broke out, Romulo was made Gen- 
eral MacArthur's mal aide. 

There followed four months of 


courage and suffering on Bataan and 


Corregidor. In the Voice of Freedom 
broadcasts to the Filipino people, 
Romulo fearlessly spoke the truth. 
He dreaded only one thing—Japanese 
reprisals on his wife and four sons, 
whom he had left in Manila. 

Finally Romulo was ordered out of 
the Philippines by MacArthur, who 
had alee escaped to Australia. At 
first rea didn’t want to go. He 
knew the inevitable end of the brave 
defenders of the Rock, but he 
wanted to be there to share it with 
them. But he was under orders, and 
the perilous journey began. 

Low-flying Japanese planes strafed 
the launch which carried Romulo, 
Lieutenant Edwards of Army Intel- 
ligence, and several other passengers 
from Co or to Bataan. Two of 
the men were killed. The dock at 
Cabcaben had been smashed and the 
survivors had to cross to shore on 
long bamboo poles stretched above 
the shark-infested waters. The com- 
mand car which was supposed to 
take Romulo to the airfield had be- 
come trapped in the confusion. 

Here, in Colonel Romulo’s own 
words, is the story of the rest of 


In a dilapidated plane, amid gunfire, earthquakes and 
nightly gloom, MacArthur's brave aide escapes Bataan 


Bete yeh dh of the dusty 
road. Lieutenant Edwards waited be- 
side me, as anxious as I was to see me 
away. Cars rumbled through the 
all ied toward the shore. There 
were none going into the forest on the 
road that led to the airfield. 

It was funny, we thought, that all 
the traffic was coming our way. We 
still didn’t dream it was retreat. 

Then an army car came along, dis- 

ed a le of officers, and turned 

Lieutenant Edwards stepped 

boldly out into the dust cloud and 

commandeered it. He put both his 

hands on the driver's shoulders—a_pri- 

vate whose name, I think, was Packer— 
and how he talked to him! 

“Listen, soldier,” Edwards told the 
driver of that arm~ car. “This man is 
Colonel Romulo. .ake care of him. 
Take him to the Bataan airfield.” 

The driver—I'm sure his name was 
Packer—was staring at us as if we were 


er ae ata can’t get through to 
!” he 


“Get him ton anyway. It’s Mac- 
Arthur's 
In that commandeered car, in the 


brightly lit dust, we set out for the 
airfield. That‘is the last I saw of Ed- 
wards, standing in that dusty road. 

The further we drove into the forest, 
the harder it was for Packer to inch 
our car through the increasing traffic. 
Pouring out of the jungle came truck- 
loads of soldiers, jammed together so 
that they could not slump with the 
weariness that was written on their 
haggard faces which were the color of 
dust. They looked like men of dust, 
lined in the red glare of the forest fires. 

There were cars filled with nurses, 
and I could not bear to look into their 
faces as we passed on that crowded 
road. I knew what was written on 
them. It was not fear. I tiever saw a 
nurse afraid. It was something more 
dreadful than fear, because that is 
active. It was inevitability. 

There were ambulances crammed 
with wounded men, and command cars 
filled with haggard-faced officers, and 
artillery pieces being dragged down 
this road. All—all were headed for the 
bay, for the shore line that was the end 
of the world. There were no boats wait- 
ing on that bombed water front. There 
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that eventful escape from Bataan. Corregidor defenders getting their last lesson on cartridge magazines. 
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were sharks waiting in the water, and 
the dangerous net of our mines. 

I sat in the stalled car watching that 
turgid stream of men and machines 
move sluggishly geo the flame- 
lighted dust. Yes, the show was over. 
Bataan was in retreat. | 

Our army was being driven back to 
the water’s edge. Between it and Cor- 
regidor lay three miles of water. Many 
a soldier would make that dangerous 
swim before the night ended—or try. 

We were trying to inch our way 
through the traffic. Ours was the only 
machine going against that swarming, 
outgoing tide. 

Whenever we got hopelessly entan- 
gled I would jump out and plead with 


one of the officers in the road. 


I, WAS while I was out of the car on 
one of these attempts to pierce the 
traffic that I saw for the first time, on 
either side of the swarming road, the 
stragglers separated from their units. 
Boys of seventeen and eighteen were 
dragging their guns and stumbling in 
he tat I saw them fall, reel to their 
knees, stand and stagger a few steps 
and fall again. 

I found myself on the edge of the 
road helping a Filipino boy to his feet. 
He stared at me as if he did not see 
me. He was about the age of my oldest 
son—he might have been a friend of 
my son’s. 

“Come on, boy!” I rallied him. “Keep 
it up—keep going!” 

He looked at me out of his sunken 
eyes and tried to grin: 

He said, “It can’t be did, sir.” 

Can’t be did! The summing up of 
Bataan. A man cari be brave; he can 
be loyal; he can hate his enemies—but 
he has a body to carry around. When 
the body isn’t fed, when it is racked 
with fever and dysentery, when it is 
befouled and utterly wearied, it wears 
out. You can ask of it one more effort, 
and finally—it can’t be did! 

Hours passed, and we were still 
fighting our way toward the airfield. 

“Hurry,” I told the driver for the 
thousandth time. 

“But od ps are shelling the field!” 
he protested. : 

I told Packer to keep going. We 
crossed the field while s ells spouted 
dust all around us. But we wouldn't 
have known if the car had been hit 
the way it was lunging over the bomb 
craters. We got to the headquarters and 
found them blacked out. The airfield 
had just been evacuated. 

I ordered Packer to drive to the 
motor pool. I knew there was a tele- 
phone there. We hadn’t gone very far 
when -we were stopped by an excited 
American colonel. 

* “You can’t go by this road,” he 


‘Tight now!” 


warned us. “We're going to blast it 


“Give us five minutes,” I begged. 
“I've got to telephone General Wain- 
wright.” 

He said he didn’t like doing it, but 
he gave us_the five minutes. As we 
dashed over that stretch of road we 
were bounced and jarred by the heavy 
explosions at our rear. Our men were 
blasting the oil and munitions dumps. 

I knew those explosions meant sur- 
render. They were the death rattle of 
Bataan. 

The motor pool was hidden in a bam- 
boo thicket. I tried to telephone General 
Wainwright. Communication with the 
Rock had been cut off. 

An officer stepped up as I was help- 
lessly jiggling the receiver. 

“Are you Colonel Romulo? We have 
orders i you from Corregidor.” 

Word had been left at the Field Ex- 
change that I was to go to the Cabca- 
ben airfield and ask for Lieutenant 
Barnick. If he were still alive, he would 
have a plane ready for me, provided 
the plane hadn’t been bombed! 

I ran back to the car and told Packer, 
“Drive to the Cabcaben airfield.” 

Planes were droning overhead and 
shells and bombs were crashing down 
on the Cabcaben airfield when Packer 
stopped our car at its edge. 

“It's hopeless,” he told me flatly. 

I knew it was hopeless. For a minute 
I did a bit of praying. It helped. Then 
I tapped Packer on the shoulder. 

“The next time you hear a shell 
whistle,” I said, “cut across the field.” 

There was the whistle, off to our 
right, and we were off like a shot. The 
skell exploded harmlessly at the far end 
of the held. Another shell blew up the 
earth just in back of us. 


W: JOUNCED over the field, skirt- 
ing shell holes, until I saw a light 
gleaming in a thicket. I yelled at Packer 
to stop. 

I howled, “Lieutenant Barnick?” 

A-voice came back: “Is that Colonel 
Romulo?” 

My “Yes,” over the battle’s thunder, 
cuit have been heard in Tokyo. 

In the thicket a group of men in over- 
alls were working by flashlight on a 

lane hidden under bamboo. It was the 
woah t plane I had ever seen. 

“Let me make you uainted,” said 
Barnick, “with the Old Duck. We're 
trying to get her to fly. If we do, okay. 
If we don’t—oh-oh!” , 

Part of the Old Duck’s insides had 
been fished out of the bay, and the old 
girl herself had been rescued from the 
scrapheap by Roland J. Barnick. He is 
<r pare farm boy with a re- 

ind and an engagi i 

We had to wait for the a .. 
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tenant Barnick stretched out on the 
field with his head on his musette bag. 
I think he went to sleep. - 

I kept looking at my watch. The 
seconds crawled past. It was eighteen 
minutes past one, which made it the 
morning of April ninth, when the moon 
edged timidly above the blazing jungle. 

Barnick sat up as if an alarm clock 
had gone off in his ear. “Let's go!” he 
said briefly. “Pile in, you guys.” 

Barnick started the motor. The Old 
Duck began vibrating in a way that 
rattled our teeth. ' 

“Quit shaking this plane,” Barnick 
howled down at us. 

There was a chorus of denials that 
anybody was doing any shaking. 
~ Later we found out that at this exact 
time of our taking off there was a vio- 
lent earthquake, lasting over a minute, 
on the Bataan Peninsula! That was 
what was shaking the Old Duck. 

We didn’t miss anything that night, 
except possibly a tidal wave. 


Tue Old Duck creaked and jerked 
down the bomb-pitted field. She man- 
aged to lumber into a waddle that car- 
ried a little speed. Then she was off 
the ground—she was over the water— 
she ruse a few inches above Manila 
Bay! 

Then Japanese searchlights hit us. 
The white fines wheeled over thé dark 
sky and finally pinned us in a cross of 
blinding light. 

One of the crew looked out of our 
little window and began yelling, “Our 
own guns are shelling us!” 

I looked out of the window and saw 
that he was right. Our own boys down 
there on the peninsula had no reason 
to recognize the salvaged Old Duck. 
They took it for granted she was an 
enemy plane. 

Our gunners were so exhausted that 
their aim was off, and I thanked God 
nd Japanese planes happened to be 
around at that moment. 

We couldn’t get altitude. The Old 
Duck crawled along about seventy feet 
above the water. Barnick ped a 
note down from the it: w 
out all extra weight! Hurry!” 

We read the note by flashlight. We 
flung out everything. We threw over- 
board our baggage, our tin helmets, our 
parachutes, even our side arms. 

The loss of our luggage seemed to 
give the Old Duck a new lease on life. 
She soared upward—fifty feet! We 
crawled over bay, over the dark 
blob that was Corregidor, beyond the 
reach of the and the long wh‘te 
fingers of the searchlights. 


from I Saw the Fall of the 
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UNCLE 


By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


of y ; 
. . . If it was a fish, he could make it 


I was a boy. It- into any airy pavement of heaven. Or 


was because he was a boy, too. 

How Uncle Thomas stayed in short 
pants, with his two hundred of 
square muscles and bones, hi 
thighs, his cornucopia moustaches — I 
don’t — But stay he did. You could 
tell his long pants were short pants 
their pockets. They wére adware fall of 
the junk a boy collects. A sinker, a 
shell, a of twine, a West Indian 
bean, a y-bone from a cod’s head, 
a pebble with a moonbeam of mica in 
it. His ets were always that way. 
They to his width of beam. 

It is a sort of natural mysticism that 
makes a boy bring together in his pants 
the objects the universe spreads apart, 
the things other people 
fragments. And the he: 


Thomas was no older than I was. And 
maybe not always so old. So I made 
up to him and talked to him and touched 
him as I would one of my kind. 


if it flew on wings, and was a coot or a 
sheldrake he had brought down with 
his- , he could make that into a 
piece of heaven also. He could make 
even a coot edible. His coot stew I can 
taste now, across nearly half a century. 
He won that tough sea bird to tender- 
ness and edibility by onions and plenty 
of turnip—which absorbs all unworthy 
odors and is carefully thrown away 
after it has done so—and good salt pork. 
Se He won that coot 
away from the fish it had lived on and 
tasted of. He won it back to civiliza- 
This man I had for uncle was built 
of the sea. He had it in his blood and 
eyes. He had three-diameter eyes. A 
lot of Maine coast men do. Especially 
those who live along Penobscot or 
Casco. They have to have, to live. 
When I say three-diameter eyes, I mean 
just that. Incase you don’t know, Uncle 
Thomas’s eyes enlarge a thing— 
any distant thing, three times its ap- 

ent size. Such a man as Uncle 
Thomas has field-glasses for eyes. That 
is, he can see things better with his bare 
eyes than anybody else can with a pair 

So twenty-five years of fishing in 
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Penobscot, out of North Haven and 
Vinal Haven, had gone. over Uncle 
Thomas as a light s’utheaster and left 
him smiling for me. And when the men- 
haden mackerel had thinned out 
in the eastern ocean, Uncle Thomas had 
pulled up trawl and gone over to the 
western. He had gone out to Puget 
Sound, got him a Cot and men who 
knew knots and sails, and Whose ances- 
tors had been brought up right in 
Maine waters, and he went after the 
fish out there. When they ran low, he 
went on up to Bering Sea and took the 
fur-seal there. But some capitalists had 
got ahead of Uncle Thomas and had 
claimed all the fur-seal as their own. 
So the revenue-men took my uncle. 
They could not understand that it was 
just a boy in knee pants they had in 
their net, and so they threw him into 
the brig for some years. When he got 
out, the revenuers having his boat for 
keeps, he came on back to Maine and 
was persuaded to buy a farm on Casco 
Bay and become a farmer. So he came 
into my life. That’s how I, on a Casco 
Bay farm, came to have the best boy 
in the world as an uncle. It was an acci- 
dent. But it is the way the stars manage 
things for boys and uncles. 

You can make a sailor out of a boy 
all right, easy. But you can’t make a 
farmer out of him, once he’s used to 
the sea. Uncle Thomas failed as a 
farmer from the start. Of course, it was 
nige having lobster traps to put a new 
broodhen in with her chickens, and it 
was good having a defunct dory in the 
front yard full of red geraniums. But 
most crops on a farm and most animals 
on a farm don’t take to nautical tactics. - 

From the first, Uncle Thomas put his 
cows on a tide schedule. He milked 
them only at the ebb, when the mack- 





Everybody has a favorite uncle— perhaps 
one like Uncle Thomas, who never grew up 
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erel sloop he had built for himself at 
once lay on her white side, useless in 
the mud, But milking does not run well 
with the tides. The tides are always 
going or coming later and later in the 
day. So after a while Uncle Thomas 
would be milking at midnight or noon. 
Instead of at dawn or dusk. It unnerved 
the cows. It-got on their nerves. A cow 
does not like to be led from a bank 
ot white clover and be penned up and 
milked right when she is just swallow- 
ing down the food that will become 
milk later on. She likes to be milked 
when she is taking the fodder out of 
one stomach and chewing it carefully 
to put into her other stomach. It is a 
delicate matter. You can’t just milk a 
cow when you feel like it. She has to 
feel like it, too. She has to cooperate. 
She has to come half way. So Uncle 
Thomas got his pail only half full. And 
then, pretty soon, quarter full. My 
uncle finally decided to milk only once 
a day, when the herring were running 
well. Then the cow didn’t give down a 
drop of milk any more. She dried up. 

So Uncle Thomas was able to give 
his whole time to his herring. 

It was the same with the hens. Of 
course, they liked having crabs pounded 
up for them. When Uncle Thomas could 
spare me from holding laths for him 
as he rigged up his lobster traps, he let 
me pound crabs for the hens. It was 
nice for the hens to have clamshells,,to 
make the wrappings for the eggs. But 
they had to have something more sub- 
stantial than clamshells or crabmeat to 
put inside their eggs. They had to have 
something that would stick by their 
ribs more. And though clamshells put 
nice sharp teeth into the toothless hens 
and were fine things to have in a giz- 
zard, the hens also felt they ought to 
have something to be ground up in 
their gizzards and to go into their eggs. 
It was all very well having shells to 
the eggs, but they had to have whites 
and yolks to them, too. 

So after having got to well below 
the bare subsistence level, where they 
Were about ready to produce the mira- 
cle of eggs all shells and no yolks or 
whites, Kw hens braced back and gave 
up the joys of motherhood for good. 
They gave up housekeeping. They bur- 
rowed under or flew over the wire 
around the henhouse. They descended 
on Uncle Thomas’s oats and ate them 
in the salad stage. They ate up all his 
lettuce and beans. So he and I didn’t 
have to hoe them any more, and could 
give all our time to building my skiff 
and putting a new coat of paint on 
Uncle Thomas’ sloop. And the hens, 
having eaten up all my uncle’s garden, 
burst into the neighbors’ gardens and 
ate all those down to the ground, too. 

And what few car the hens did lay, 
on stolen fodder and on the sunset side 


R several years Scholastic has 
been fortunate to have Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin as one of the judges 
in the poetry division of Scholastic 
Awards. Many of you know and love 
Mr. Coffin’s poetry. That he is also a 
charming essayist was reaffirmed 
with the publication of his Book of 
Uncles, from which this sketch “is 
taken. 

Robert Coffin grew up on a Maine 
saltwater farm. He began his educa- 
tion in a rural red-brick schoolhouse, 
later attended Bowdoin and Prince- 
ton. As a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford 
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University in England, his work was 
interrupted by World War I. After 
completing his study abroad, Mr. 
Coffin returned to America and be- 
came a teacher of English and special 
lecturer on poetry. He has been 
teaching and writing ever since. 
Summers he spends on two farms 
—a saltwater one, and a freshwater 
one on the banks of the Kennebec. 
He has four children. His relaxations 
are writing, story-telling, gardening, 
and fishing. He has written twenty- 
five books and is now at work on 
another one — Primer for America. 
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ot their dynastic decline, they laid out 
in the woods for the skunks -to suck, 
up in the empty haymows for the rats 
to have, or in the neighbors’ pens, Even 
that did not placate the neighbors. The 
whole poultry crop was a failure. Uncle 
Thomas’s biddies reverted to a native 
state of many thousands of years before 
the Egyptians and the Akkadians tamed 
them and taught them decorum and 
reiterated motherhood. They went wild. 
We shot a few of them, now and then, 
for soups, that fall. But they tasted ra- 
ther like coots or loons. For they had 
taken a leaf from their master’s book, 
and a lot of them became a kind of sea 
hen and lived on sandfleas and rock- 
weed down on the shore of-the bay. 
Uncle Thomas saw one, one day, tak- 
ing the skiff out to look for hermit crabs 
on Stave Island, he said. But I smiled 
when I heard that. It was one of Uncle 
Thomas’s tall stories: Uncle Thomas 
was good at them. He was as good at 
them as he was at his tall cod-lead dum- 
plings. 

One of my Unclé Thomas's tall tales 
was how the doughnut got its hole. 
Maine folklorists may wrangle, but 
Uncle Thomas knew the man who 
added that sweet lift to civilization. 

The man was a friend of my uncle’s. 
Nathaniel Vinal. Nathaniel was one of 
the inventive kind. Well, this inventive 
soul, Nathaniel Vinal, got to tinkering 
with cooking. He liked fried things. The 
bigger the sweeter. It got so he used 
the whole stove top for a single big 
flapjack. And he rigged up a damper 
that could trip the whole stove top and 
flip the flapjack over and catch it other 
side up w it came down. 


Got so he liked a dough-cake big as 
the whole spider. But it was kind of 
raw inside. So one day, putting his 
mind on it hard and studying the prob- 
lem, Nate Vinal leaned over so he 


dropped his corncob out of its stem 
right into the middle of the raw dough- 
cake 


It was out of this accident the dough- 
nut was born. For Nate didn’t miss hi 
pipe till the cake was done. Then 
danged if he didn’t find it nested in 
the middle of the cake, and all the cake 
was cooked clean through, for once, 
around it! It was a miracle. After that 
Nate put his pipe bowl into the middle 
of the dough every time he cooked one 
of those ye gteaine: in deep fat. But 
it was kind of unhandy, because he had 
to stop smoking for the time being. And 
Nate didn’t like that, seeing he even 
smoked when he was going off to sleep 
in bed, So Nate put his mind on the 
subject again. Hard. Harder than ever. 

And didn’t one day his pipe fall out 
and leave a round hole right where it 
had nested in the dough! An idea struck 
Nate fair between the eyes, then. He 
punched a hole right through the dough 
with his pipe bowl before he put the 
cake into the fat. Worked as slick as 
could be. The hole fried out big as 
life, and the cake was cooked outside 
in towards the hole, and inside out from 
the hole. And so Nate's corncob did not 
have to be cooked along with the cake 
any more. Which was a good thing be- 
cause the cooking in the fat made 
Nate’s pipe taste kind of oily and 
clogged things up. 

/then the idea hit Nate smack one 
day that maybe a snuff-can of his wife's 
would do just as well as his pipe bowl. 
So he tried it. And it did. After that, 
the dough-devil did not taste at its 
center of tobacco but only of snuff. 
Which was another step up in evolu- 
tion. Nate’s wife poe So. of tasting 
dough in her snuff. But“that didnt 
mutter. And at last one day Nate dis- 
covered that the top of the snuff-can 
would do as well as the whole can, It 
cut a cleaner hole, too. So the dough- 
nut was born! a 

It was a wonderful saving of cake 
dough. And Nate’s mind worked on 
that. Nate’s mind never knew when to 
stop, that was the trouble with it, So 











SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Ineluding Social Studies and English) 


Aviation and International Relations 


It is clear that the shrinkage of the 
world in terms of time will bring many 
yy our ways of living and think- 
ing is ly true with re- 
7 ys to our relations with the rest of 

e world. What policies should the 
U. S. adopt concerning international 
civil aviation? Dr. Staley’s article throws 
some interesting light on this vital topic. 
Since aviation is a factor the peace- 
en ee t 
discuss some these questions 
reading the article. 

(a) What reasons are there for be- 
lieving that air transportation will be a 
great civil and military factor after the 
war? (b) Assuming further develop- 
ments in the range and capacity of air- 
planes, is an air-borne army conceiv- 
able? (¢) Would such an army be an 
effective international police force? (d) 
How should such a police force be or- 


ganized and controlled? (e) Will ex- 
tensive international agreements con- 


cerning air rtation be necessary 
after the war? ( i In what ways might 


air transportation tend to unite peoples? 
In what ways might it tend to compart- 
mentize them? s 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
William L. Mitchell 


(Mcdern Problems, American History) 

General “Billy” Mitchell foresaw the 
part that airplanes would play in World 
War II. But this prophet of air war was 
courtmartialed for his outspoken views. 
The class may be interested in discuss- 
ing reasons why Mitchell's ideas were 
disregarded by Army and Navy officials 
during the 1920s and earlier 1930s. The 
following questions may serve as guides. 

(a) World War I | aster into a 
four-year stalemate on the Western 
Front. Why was this so? (b) What 
technological changes have made World 
War II into a war of movement? (c) 
What specific uses has the airplane as 
a combat arm? (d) What reasons can 
you suggest for resistance to Mitchell's 
views World War I? (e) What 
evidence is there that French and Brit- 
ish military leaders expected World 
War II to be fought in the same manner 
as World War I? (f) What specific ex- 
amples can you cite to prove Mitchell's 
views? 


Topic for Further Investigation: 
The question of air power vs. sea 
—_ is still not settled. Read “The 
Wagon Fights Back” by Captain 


T. L. Gatch, U. S. N., Eve- 
ning Post, May 1 and May 8, 1948 and 
report your findings. 

The Alarm Clock Comes Back 
(Modern Problems, American History) 


Our production of munitions and 
other war goods seems to have reached 
full stride. We can begin to think once 
more of supplying the home front with 
certain essential . This creates 
many problems. To start the discussion 
the following questions may serve. 

(a) What are the three major phases 
in the development of our industries for 
war needs? (b) Why are there surpluses 

now in some of war goods? 
(c) What kinds of civilian A. are 
needed most just now? (d) at busi- 
ness and industrial groups will be aided 
by a return to uction of goods for 
civilian consumption? (e) Do you favor 
such an organization as the Maloney Bill 
suggests? Why or why not? (f) Why 
does the question of civilian morale en- 
ter ~ the picture of war-time produc- 
tion : 


Our Second Year of War 


(Modern Problems, American History, 
World History) 

This article gives the pupil an oppor- 
tunity to glance back over ‘the ee 
have traveled. It should enable him to 
evaluate our immediate problems more 
clearly. It should also help the pupil to 
realize that the war is by no means won. 
Discuss the following questions with 
the class. 

(a) Is Hitler likely to try another of 
his lightning thrusts to parry the blows 
of the Allies from Africa? (b) Why can 
we anticipate a renewed German as- 
sault in Russia? (c) What makes Rus- 
sians feel that they can check such an 
assault? (d) Where are the likely points 





HAPPY VACATION 


This is the last issue of Senior 
Scholastic until September 13, 
1948. In accordance with long-es- 
tablished custom we do not pub- 
lish during the summer months. 
This summer both students and 
teachers will be busier, no doubt, 
than they have been for years past. 
Many will have industrial jobs. 
Many will be entering the armed 
services. And many will be attend- 
ing colleges and training courses to 
fit themselves for specialized war 
effort. Whatever your plans, and 
wherever you may be serving, we 
wish you Godspeed, a refreshin 


change of scene or occupation, an 


“V for Victory!” 











for a United Nations drive on the main- 
land of Europe to begin? (e) What 
significant part is —_ played by mh 
range bombing of Hitler's Europe? ( 
Have we made progress in the vital 
battle of the Atlantic? (g) What is pres- 
ent strategy towards Japan? 


When Labor Challenged Government 
(Modern Problems, American History, 
Economics) 

Dr. Commager’s article is most timely 
as the U. S. Government has seen fit 
to intervene in the dispute between the 
coal operators and the United Mine 
Workers. In the light of the current 
problem pupils should understand some- 
thing of the history of past strikes and 
of government intervention. These ques- 
tions might be helpful in a general dis- 
cussion of labor and government. 

(a) To what extent should manage- 
ment and labor be left alone to settle 
their differences? (b) Has the use of 
troops to settle a strike been limited to 
the Federal Government? What exam- 
ples can you name? (c) By what other 
means has the government endeavored 
to check strikes? (d) What constitu- 
tional right has the Federal Government 
to intervene in a strike? (e) How do 
you account for the steadily increasing 
amount of labor legislation since the 
early 1900s? (g) What specific agencies 
have been established since 1932 by the 
Federal Government to deal with labor 
disputes? 


The Governments in Exile 
(Modern Problems, American History, 
World History) 

The class should understand that the 
overnments of the countries overrun 
y Hitler have established themselves 

out of reach of the Nazis and are carry- 
ing on toward victory. Obviously, these 
governments are contributing all they 
can under very difficult conditions. Pu- 
pils should know what governments are 
operating in exile and what their con- 
tributions are. After the class has read 
this article have pupils list the govern- 
ments-in-exile. For each one listed pu- 
pils should indicate its major ponent sa 
tion and its principal post-war problem. 

[Continued on next page] 





Key to Semester Review Tests 
For Social Studies 

1. Who's Who? 8, 9, 7, 10, 2, 4, 1, 3, 
5, 6. 

2. American Biography: 1-c; 2-d; 3-c; 
4-c; 5-a; 6-c; 7-b; 8-c; 9-a; 10-c. 

8. Pan-Americana: 1-b; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 
5-c; 6-c; 7-b; 8-a; 9-b; 10-a. 

4. The United States and the War: 1-a; 
2-b; 3-c; 4-b; 5-b; 6-b; 7-b; 8-a; 9-a; 10-b. 

5. The World At War: 1-c; 2-c; 3-c; 4-b; 
5-b; 6-b; 7-b; 8-a; 9-c; 10-b. 

6. The Right Term: 1-b; 2-b; 3-b; 4-b; 
5-b. 
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FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Last week’s classroom activities for 
— teachers furnished a fairly com- 
prehensive review of some of the major 
types of writing which have appeared 
in Scholastic during. the past semester. 
The use of that material together with 
the semester review tests in this issue 
should supply teachers with a means 
of checking up on pupils’ accomplish- 
ments. The suggested activities in this 
week’s issue may well be integrated 
with this review, though the questions 
and assignments are confined to ma- 
terial in this issue. af 


1 Saw the Fall of the Philippines 


This brief excerpt from Colonel 
Romulo’s book may be used in several 
different ways. First and foremost, of 
course, is its value as a means of en- 
couraging the reading of the book 
itself. Pupils should be made to recog- 
nize that this material is an exciting, 
timely narrative, well-written, and that 
much more of the same sort of thing 
is to be found in this and other non- 
fiction books. For a discussion of the 
excerpt, use these questions: 

1. Explain this sentence: “They 
looked like men of dust, limned in the 


red glare of the forest fires.” is it 
a effective? What joke doce it 
for the narrative? 

2. What is the difference between 
a look of fear and one of inevitability? 

8. Why was the road to the Bataan 
airfield particularly difficult at this 
time? 

4. The Filipinos fought alongside 
Americans in the defense of Bataan. 
Why is Colonel Romulo’s account of 
the Filipino boy who said “It can’t be 
did, sir” an especially good choice of 
incident? 

5. Notice that Colonel havdshipe 
r the bravery and 
of who hel ‘him escape from 
Bataan. Notice 
his position as an officer and encour- 
ages men to do the impossible. What 
does this tell you about the value of 
military discipline in times of crisis? 

6. The fact that Colonel Romulo 
left Bataan in a reclaimed plane is a 
rather ironic commentary on the air 
supply of the Philippines. Yet there is 


a certain amount of grim humor in the - 


telling of the tale. Point out some ex- 
amples. 
Assignment for the Class: 


Write on one of the following topics: 
“Some Unsung Heroes of the War"; 


that he maintains 








PEACEFUL 


INLAND WATERS 


war can match shipboard life . . . 
n 


g ... to give you new energy, new zest for wartime 
tasks? Sail om finest lake and river liners . . . along the 


St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers . 


. « visiting famous cities, 


resorts, habitant towns in old French Canada. Or cruise the 
Great Lakes all the way to Duluth! Wide choice of all- 
expense trips available from Montreal, Toronto, Buffalo ar 


Detroit. 


$.S. RICHELIEU CRUISES—Live aboard this famous 

for a glorious week on the St. Lawrence 
and Saguenay! Calls at Quebec, Murray Bay, 
Tad , Chicoutimi. Entertainment. Cruise 
Directors, 6 days, $67.50 up. From Montreal 
every Monday. 


NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY—Enjoy all or any 
part of this famous route between Buffalo, Niag- 
ara Falls, Toronto, Lake Ontario, 1000 Islands, 





SEASON JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 
GOVERNMENT TAXES ADDITIONAL. NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED. STOPOVERS PERMITTED. 


For information, illustrated lit 





and reservations apply to your Local Travel Agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities or 715 Victoria Square, Montreal 








“Why We Have to Win Back the 


Philippines”; “What Happened to 
Packer (or Edwards).” 


My Best Uncle 

Robert P, T. Coffin’s Book of Uneles 
is a collection of familiar essays about 
the author's family. Many of 
have strongly narrative ties, 
ee egy os aC 
tales are recounted. Have pupils ex- 
plain why the piece should be classed 
as an essay, however, rather than as a 


them? Does he explain them? 

8. What is humorous about the 
sailor turned land-lubber? Be . 

4. How are humor and ex- 
pertly blended in the essay? Does the 
sentiment seem genuine to you? Has 
the author avoided becoming maudlin? 

5. Point out some exam of un- 
usual choice of words. Do you find 
them effective? 

6. Mention details which lend in- 


formality and familiarity to’ the piece. 


Assignment for the Class: 
“Secure from the library some ofthe 
of Robert P. T. Coffin. ae 
short one which appeals to you an 
bring it to class for reading and discus- 
sion. 


The Spars Support the Coast Guard 
This article, another in our series 





1. 8-a; 2-b; 10-c; 7-d; 9-e; $f; 1-g; 6-h; 

2. 4, 7, 1, 5, 10, 8, 6, 2, 3, 9. 

8. 1-b; 2-a; 8-b; 4c; 5-c. 

4, 5, 1, 2, 4, 3. 

5. 2-a; 1-b; 4-c; 8-d; 5-e. 

6. 1-T; 2-F; 3-F;. 4-T; 5-F; 6-F; 7-F; 
8-T; 9-F; 10-T; 11-T; 12-F; 18-F; 14F; 
15-T; 16-T; 17-T; 18-T; 19-T; 20-F. 

7. 1-c; 2-a; 8-b; 4-0; 5-a; 6-a; 7-0; 8-b; 
9-c; 10-a; Ll-c; 12-a; 13-b; 14a; 18. 


KRFERERE BREE 
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Index to Volume 


NOTE: Index is based on the Combined Edition. Letters and first figure 
indicate date (F-Feb., Mr-March, A-April, M-May). Figure after 
ee ee See oe eter eey By een, ont by 
author or title. 


Interviews (Baker): Aleo Templeton, ” Mr 15-5; Puerto Rican Pro- 
1-19; “Wendell Willkie, Mr 1- Mr 29-11. 
Radio Drama: Snow Goose (Gallico), 
Mr 8-15; Time to Reap (S. V. Be- 
net), M 3-15. 

Jeffers Hits Delay, F 15- 

13; ——_or Gasoline, M 17-13. 
Russia: Russians Wiping Out En- 
circled Germans, F 1-14; Soviet Tide 
Rolls On, F 22-10; Why the Rus- 
siang Cannot Be Beaten (Ehren- 
berg), Mr 15-15; U.S.A., U.S.S.R. 
and the Peace, A 5-6; See-Saw in 


ss 


aR ESak es 


19-10; Reds and Nazis Get Set, 
M 10-10; Russo-Polish Break, M 
17-12. 

Science: High School Students Win 
——Talent Search, Mr 29-1; Some 
thing from Nothing M 10-8. 

Short Stories: Lifeboat (Ferber), F 
1-25; The Enemy (Buck), F 8-25; 
Eighteen All Over (Jackson), F 15- 
25; To Eat With Confidence (Dia- 
mant), Mr 1-23; Windwagon Smith 
(Schramm), Mr 8-25; Civilian Pilot 
(Dixon), Mr 22-17; Try for the 
Island (Horgan), Mr 29-23; A 5-23; 
Another April, A 12-25; Improb- 
able Japanese (Barker), A 19-25; 
Kitwancool (Carr), M 3-25; The 
Victim (La Farge); “—— and all 
men now eighteen,” (Lewis), M 17- 
15; My Best Uncle (Coffin), M 24- 
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5-18; Lights! Camera! Action! A 
19-21; Cutting and Editing the Pic- 
ture, M 10-18. 

Navy, U. S.: See U. S. War. Watches 
and Bells, F 22-27; How the — 
Does It, Mr 8-24; Socked (Mur- 
phy), A 5-15; Compass and Bear- 
ings, A 12-31; The WAVES (Plun- 
kett), A 19-30; (Reavis), M 24-19. 

Pan-Americana: Allies Lose Friend in 
Argentina; New Trade Treaty with 
Mexico; Bridge of Wings Over the 

, F 8-12; Chileans Cele- 
brate Break with Axis; Brazil Pulls 
Its Oar with the United Nations; 
Sons of Ireland in South America; 
Mexican Novelist, Mr 1-8; Canada; 
“Jorge Washeengton” in Mexico; 
Brazilian Gold Rush; Pan-American 
Bug Control, Mr 15-9; “Shada” 


Pan-American Day, A 12-4; Amer- 
ican Tropics and the War; Wallace 
Visits Good Neighbors, M 3-8; 
Across the Rio Grande, M 17-8. 

Personal Problems (Lawton): Lone- 
some or Lonely? F 1-27; “We In- 
terrupt Our Broadcast ——,” F 15- 
27; Should Those of Different 
Faiths Marry? Mr 8-35; Can a 
Child Hate His Parents? A 12-33; 
Can We Learm to Be Popular? 
M 10-31. 

Poems to Remember: Frost, F 1-20; 
Walker, F 8-21; Coleridge, F 15- 
18; Emerson, F 22-18; Owen, Mr 


U.SS.R. and the Peace, A 5-6 
The Senators and the Peace (Com- 
mager), A 5-9; Five Points for 
Peace, A 5-11; The NRPB and Its 
Work (Hill), A 5-14; World Air- 

National ; 


15. 

Sports: F 1-27; Mr 8-33; Mr 29-31; 
A 5-28; A 12-32; A 19-33; M 10- 
26; M 24-30. 

Supreme Court: President Appoints, 
F 1-15; Group Medicine Wins, F 
8-15. 

Taxation: President’s Victory Budget, 
F 1-3; Pay-Go Tax Favored, F 1- 
15; Turing the “Tax Clock” 
Ahead, F 8-3; Pay-As-You-Go De- 
bated, F 22-11; FDR for Salary Tax, 
Mr 8-13; Tax Changes Scuttled, 
Mr 29-11; Tax Battle Begins, A 5- 
11; Hot Debate on Taxes, A 12- 
11; Pay-As-You-Go Beaten, A 19- 
11; Taxes Still in the Air, M 10- 
11; Compromise Plan, M 24-8. 

Transportation, War: Issue of }Mr 22. 

United States, War: Wearing Down 
Japs, F 1-14; U. S. Tells How 
War Came, F 1-8; How Govern- 
ment Is Organized for War, F 1-7; 
“Unconditional Surrender” Confer- 
ence, F 15-3; North Africa Line- 
Up; Solomons Naval Battle, F 22- 
10; Setback in Tunisia, Mr 8-12; 
Action in the Pacific, Mr 15-12; 
Bismarck Sea Battle, Mr 22-42; 
United We Stand in War and 
Peace, Mr 29-3; U.S.A., U.S.S.R. 
and the Peace, A 5-6; Tunisian Cli- 
max Near; Planes for MacArthur, 
A 5-10; Big Push im Africa; Last 
Act in Tunisia; Jap Threat in Pa- 
cific, M 3-12; Siege of “Tunis- 
grad,” M 17-12; Need More Equip- 
ment, M 17-13. 

Victory Story of the Week: F 1-2; 
F 8-2; F 15-2; F 22-2; Mr 1-2; 
Mr 8-2; Mr 15-2; Mr 22-2; Mr 29- 
2; A 5-2; A 12-24; A 19-2; M 24-2. 

Vocational Guidance (Carlisle): Your 
Job in the Army Air Forces, F &- 
27; Calling. All Girls, F 22-31; 
Your Career in the Merchant Ma- 
rine, Mr 22-47; Nurse# Needed, A 
5-32; Army Institute by Mail, M 3- 
35; College Programs, M 24-31. 

Who's Who: Rayburn, F 1-4; j. 
Martin, F 1-5; Hull, F 1-10; Ruml, 
F 8&4; Mannerheim, F 8-8; Doe- 
nitz, F 22-5; Prentiss Brown, F 
22-8; Currie, Mr 1-4; W. H. Davis, 
Mr 8-5; Mikhailovitch, Mr 8-8. 

Writing: —— Radio Plays (Gibson), 
FP 1-21; Written Conversation 
(Bass), Mr 1-18; Words (Nuro- 
berg); M 3-21; Traffic Signs and 
Signals (Nurnberg), M 10-16. 
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Name 
School 
Address 


City 


HAVENT 


You 


With the busy bustle of the closing weeks of 
school ... while you plow furrows through the 
mountains of excm papers, notebooks and re- 
ports on your desk ... it's easy to forget that 
the string around your finger is meant to re- 
mind you to send in an advance tentative reser- 
vation for your classroom set of SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES for next fail. That's why we're try- 
ing to make remembering so easy for you. 


We know the number of copies you reserve now is 

only an estimate, and that you'll probably have to 
i er change your classroom quantity by sev- 
eral copies when your class roll is complete. The first 
fall issue goes to press soon after Labor Day, and your 
estimate now will assure you your copies of that issue. 
In former years we have printed enough extras to 
enable us to fill all late orders. This year because of 
W.P.B. paper rationing regulations we are unable to 
print the usual number of extra copies for late orders 
received in the fall, Your advance reservation will 
help us to estimate our press run more accurately and 
to supply as many copies as you desire of our first 
September issues. 


THERE'S A COUPON BELOW, OR YOU MAY USE 
THE ADVANCE RESERVATION CARD BOUND IN 
THIS ISSUE WHICH DOES NOT REQUIRE POSTAGE. 
DO THIS NOW—LEST YOU FORGET! 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
430 Kinnard Avenve, 
Dayton, Ohio 

1 expect te continue 1c 
MAGAZINES in September. On a TENTA- 
TIVE BASIS giving me the right to change 
my order in any way ofter using the 
first 3 issues, please send me approxi- 
mately: 


XS, 


Mi 


N 


i 


i 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 

Combined Edition 
———ee SENIOR =SCHOLASTIC~ 

TE 5-24-43 Social Studi . 


Edition 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
English Class Edition 
WORLD WEEK 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Teacher edition desk copy supplied with each classroom order of 10 or more. 
Extra copies. 


desk copies for each group of 30 


YN 


Wai 


ANA 


KK 


, 
SSSSSSRESSSSSSSASSERSTSSSSSHSSSSEESSSSSSRESESESSSE SESS RSS eeseseeS 
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ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES 
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The approximate enrollment of my school Is: Boys. 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 








OFF THE PRESS 


School Briefs, a service bulletin sent to 
school executives and teachers, contains 
news and notes of school interest. Free on 
application to Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Community Life in a Democracy, edited 
by Florence C. Bingham. Analysis of 
present-day conditions and handbook for 
practical service by group of civic, social, 
and educational leaders. (National Con- 
a of Parents and Teachers, Chicago, 

—— k on 5 a and the War, 
an overall surv on ings of 
the National Institute on 4 
the War. Useful guide for educators. 
(Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 55c.) 

Elementary Avigation, by L. E. Moore. 
A one-semester course for t train- 
ing in high schools. (D. C. Heath and Co., 
$1.60.) - 

Canadian Travel. Among the few areas 
in which war has yet placed no restric- 
tions on travel is Canada. Cruises ‘on Cana- 
dian inland waters are available from June 
to September. An illustrated booklet may 
be obtained from Canada $ Lines, 
715 Victoria Square, Montreal, Canada. 

Thirty Sci Tell Their Story, another 
volume in the series, “Adventure in Amer- 
ican Education.” Findings of the Eight 
Year Study of the Progressive Education 
—- en on the ger 

ool and Co . (Harper -an 
Brothers, $4.) mS 











Teachers College Summer Schools 
SAMPLE COPIES AVAILABLE 


A_LIMITED SUPPLY of sample copies 
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he started making the hole in the 
doughnut bigger. From the snuff-can 
he went on to the baking- can. 
Then to the coffee-can. But Nate kept 
the outsidd of the doughnut the same 
size. He was wise enough to do that. 
He wasn’t born yesterday. He knew 
how to save dough. Gradually that in- 
ner circle in the doughnut came closer 
and closer to the outside circle. . . . 

And that inner hole, one sad day, 
caught up with the outside circle. . . . 
Mrs. Vinal heard Nate holler. She ran 
in, and she saw a-sorry sight. There 
Nate sat over the fat. But light of 
reason was clean gone out of his eyes 
for good. He was talking to himself 
kind of sad, faster and faster. It was 
awful. They came and took Nate away. 
He went gentle. He never came home 
again. They fixed him up comfortable 
as they could in the State Hospital. 
They gave him a spider and fat to play 
with, and a pi ch of dough. Just a 
pinch, it was enough. And Nate was 
happy, in a way. ... 

So American doughnut was 
evolved, But it cost a g fisherman 
his reason. It was tragedy. You ought 
to think of that when you eat one of 
the dough-devils. You ought to remem- 
ber how it is rooted in sadness. 

Then there was Alphaeus Frost. He 
was a friend of Uncle Thomas’s too. 

Alphaeus invented the four-headed 
lobster trap, That didn’t lasf A lot of 
Alph’s best inventions didn’t. But they 
made a mighty splurge for a time. That 
trap lasted till the lobsters began to 
give out in Penobscot Bay. As long as 
there were plenty of lobsters, that trap 
worked all right. Nobody could make 
it work, though, but Alphaeus. It took 
a mighty man to pull that apartment- 
house for lobsters. 

Alphaeus was built large, and he 
was built erful. Uncle Thomas said 
he could drag his own reach-boat right 
up out of the tide’s way, if it came in 
nasty. Once Alph got mad, when the 
ice cakes were butting the pilings of his 
wharf to pieces, one winter. Uncle 
Thomas said he up and yanked every 
last one of those piles out, as a common 
man would so many toothpicks. And 
he stuck them all back, come spring, 
with his own hands, too. Just rammed 
each one back where it belonged in the 
bay’s bottom 


“Well, this Alph, he was a smart man 


Smart as a whip and bright as pitch on 
a spruce tree. Smart with his hands and 
smart with his head. So he got the idea 
of putting ten mackerel pounds to- 
gether. He got ten other fishermen to 
come in with him. And they bagged not 
only the whole run of mackerel that 


people were all caught up. 
They went to the legislature and raised 
howl, and they stopped that finally. 


_ Stopped 


ot ME, gala a 5 
navigation. between No 
Haven and the mainland. Alph had 
a stopped. Even. the horse- 
ma i P. Pee found one _horse- 
mackerel w. across North 
Haven. He wasn’t taking no chances on 
Alph. He was headed for sea and using 
his fins like paws. They corralled him. 
But he put up one awful fight. 

“Alph was hard on. horse-mackerel. 
He liked the big babies. The ones that 
ran to pretty nig on to half a ton some- 
times. They a lot of eating in them, 
and Alph appreciated that. One fish 
meant enough for Alph’s whole a 
It was a great satisfaction to Alph, tak- 
ing home one fish on his back and flop- 


‘ping it down on the table and seeing 


the table legs spraddle apart when it 
hit. Alphaeus Frost was a sight to see 
with that big fish on his back, coming 
home at night in the shadows. Sort of 
gave a man a start. 

“But Alph got his going-home-a-cry- 
ing with them horse-mackerel at last. 
He fished for them with a boat gaff 
hitched to a hawser, and the hawser 
made fast to his bowsprit. And one 
night Alph stole up on one little feller 
that looked about as long as his sloop. 
He looked about that length in the eve- 
ning light. He was scratching hisself on 
a reef and kind of purring-like, for the 
pleasure of it. Them horse-mackerel get 
awfully barnacly and have to scratch 
theirselves often, the way a sow does 
in-skeeter time. Well, Alph snuk up and 
a the iron to him. And that baby bel- 
owed like a yearling: bull, and he went 
away from there quick. He took Alph 
with him, boat and all. Right up one 
side of 4 reef and down the other. He 
lit out for sea. Alph payed out his line. 
But he saw the stem of his sloop wan't 
ad got 
out all the line. So Alph snubbed the 
rcpe round his cabin. The line whistled 
out. And then she brought up. 

“There was a crack like somebody 
big as Alph had set down on a hogs- 
head and stove her in. And that cabin 
went right off towards Spain. It came 
out by the roots and went past Alph 
like one of them steam-cars. And it took 
the whole bottom of Alph’s sloop with 
it. The sloop opened up like a flower 
blossom. And there Alph was, setting 
on the bare Atlantic Ocean on a lot of 
loose boards. Then Alph see that wasn’t 
no horse-mackerel he'd run his pork- 
hook into, at all. It was a whale. Yes, 
sir, a hundred-footer! And sometime 
after, Alph read in the papers =. 
the news of the world that they ha 
sighted a whale off the Azores with a 
house hitched to it, and the smoke 
still coming out of the chimbley! It was 
writ up in all the papers. He was no 


lover of og travel. He was a great 
homebody. Alph swam back home with 


going to eg hea fish when he 
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his anchor. It was the anchor his pappy 
had given him on his fifth birthday, 
and he wasn’t reckoning on losing that. 
He saved that much.” 

That was the kind of tale my Uncle 
Thomas used to tell me when I Sat at 
his stern and watched this year’s sloop 
going up around us. I sat there, and he 
talked and worked. And the oak ribs 
became pine walls, the shavings came 
up to our knees. Uncle Thomas's mous- 
tache got full of curls of oak and pine, 
the seat of his pants became white, 
and men came alive in his stories, and 
Uncle Thomas was alive all the time, 
and I was completely happy. 

Uncle Thomas took me with him on 
fishing trips and told me the. things I 
ought to new. He taught me how to 
box the compass, tub a trawl, and name 
all the sails and lines on a full-rigged 
ship and what each one was for and 
how a score of men’s lives could hang 
on one single knot. He schooled me in 
wind and weather, the two oldest and 
most important studies in the world. 
He told me how I could tell what winds 
were coming, by the feel of a spar, the 
looks of the clouds, or the way my head 
felt inside. He taught me how to look 
around a corner of one day into the 
next. The little streaks a cloud left, no 
bigger than the hairs on a paint brush, 
and yet they might mean life or death 
to you next day. He told me what 
secrets there were in the moon and 
how a man would die if he didnt 
watch her carefully to see what she was 
up to. He made my eyes stretch out to 
far headlands and blossoms of surf 
which meant trouble. He made my ears 
widen out and take in sounds of a low 
tune in the lines of the rigging. I 
learned about the sea and her woman 
tricks from Uncle Thomas. If she was 
on your side, you were safe. But you 
had to know her good side and stay on 
it. The same way as with women. 

My uncle taught me how to feel what 
way the tide was in a fog. He told me 
about the shooting stars and the 
Northern Lights. Those things weren't 
just fireworks for my amusement. You 
had to know what the winds and the 
moon and the stars and the Northern 
Lights were saying. They were talking 
in whispers all the time. But they were 
talking. A good sailor was able to he 
what they said. 

Sailors had known what those things 
were saying for thousands of years. B 
fore there were any of the religions we 
have now, they had known. Uncle 
Thomas opened up the oldest book in 
the world to me. And he made me wise, 
for all my knee pants, and his. And out 
of my wisdom, and his, I loved him. 


Reprinted from Book of Uncles, by Rob- 
ert P. Tristram Coffin, by = of 
the Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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HEIR reaction to the war has been 

the theme of many Round Table 
writers this year. As the war has gone 
on, fewer contributions have re- 
peated variations of popular slogans; 
more have shown the real reflection 
without which experience is seldom 
turned into poetry. Our last page for 
the year is given over to students 
who are writing thoughtfully about 
these experiences. 


Four Freedoms 


It was for this our fathers fought: 
Freedom to utter honest thought; 
Freedom of intellectual choice 

And, right or wrong, the mind to voice; 
Freedom to walk this world erect, 
Maintain:ng always self-respect. 

This freedom tyrants all deny, 


But to preserve it, brave men die. 


Freedom to worship. Who shall say 
How others unto God must pray? 
Or seek to make man’s slavery whole 
By chaining his immortal soul? 
Mothers alone must teach at night 
The prayers their children shall recite, 
And who shall dare with sword or rod 
To close one avenue to God? 


Freedom from fear or spur or goad, 
Of being driven on life’s road, 

From fear of law and edict made 
Which keep men constantly afraid; 
From fear of lurking ears and eyes, 
Of tattle-tales and cunning spies; 
Freedom from fear of every kind 
Which shatters faith and peace of mind. 


Freedom from want of food and fire 
And every natural desire; 
From lack of raiment, doctor’s care; 
From poverty’s extreme despair; 
From rusia the satan tolen 
With God’s help, men must this bestow! 
God and free men forever more 
a guard and grant these freedoms 
our. , 
Harold Adair, Jr., 17 
Charleston (ill.) High School 
Dorothy Wilder, Teacher 


You Cannot Do lt Alone 


Will there ever be blue skies again? 
If such a future should wing its way 
From this dark grub of the present, 
It will be of your doing. 


The future always belongs to youth. 

You are the youth of America... 

Only remember this: 

When you build a better world 

Than your fathers have known, 

You must do it all together, 

Or die. . 

Tolerance is a simple thin 

And a mighty weapon with which to 
forge 

That Sesto future of your desire. 

Not Utopia, 

But just the world of the next day, 

That you build with our own two 
hende— : 

Live tools of your will. 

It lies in your two hands, - 

Another America, 

Where the Smiths and the Browns, 

And the Goldbergs and Svensons 

Will not live in poverty and fear; 


Will be but yesterday’s bitter memory. 
This will be a land 
Where at last a man can walk 
Unconscious of his color 
And can know that his parentage, 
his religion, his creed of life, 
Can never bar him from school or job. 
This will be a land of equal opportunity 
again— 
If ia you remember this: 
When you build a better world 
Than your fathers have known, 
You must do it all together, 
Or die. : 
Each of you cannot do it alone, 
You can never do it alone. 
Betty Weiss, 15 


Weequahiec (N. J.) High School 
Lovis Simon, Teacher 


Those Who Are. Seventeen 


To those who are seventeen _ 

Now, today, this year, 

Is left a world but half-conceived 
by them. 

They must learn to be afraid and yet 
to hope. 

Their fear must be of themselves, the 

dread 

Thaf they may droop their shoulders as 

they reach thirty-five, 


Jimmy Thompson, 17 
Missoula (Mont.) County High School 
Helen K. Fink, Teacher 


We knew that we would part that way, 
There was too much we could have 
said. 


The gods had given both of us 

A silver brazier for a heart, 

And bid the smouldering embers. of 
An incandescent passion start. 


But we? We could outwit the gods. 
We had no time to tend a flame 
In our fore-chartered destinies— 
And so we made of it a/game. 
We di twigs into the fame 
prea: Boat lbe for light 
that we weren't 


At noon, and laug 

burned 
From frolics in a flame so bright. 
And so, we parted thus. We two 
Were sailing on as we had planned. 
The gods were cheated permanently 
When you just smiled and shook my 


And yet, I know the 

And 

The gods won't let us two esca 

The oneness we're created for. 
Doris Wehr, 17 


still rule, 
you'll come back from war. 


Tennant ( ) Consolidated School 
Mrs. W. V. Starry, Teacher 
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SPARS Support the Coast Guard 


By Lieutenant Hazel Reavis, U.S:C.G.R., Women’s Reserve 


Ensign Doris Springer of the Coast 
Guard SPARS. She is a graduate of 
Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. 


THE question most often ‘asked of 

Lieutenant Commander Dorothy C. 
Stratton, Director of the Coast Guard 
SPARS is, “How are the SPARS differ- 
ent from the WAVES?” In order to an- 
swer, she has to explain, first, what the 
Coast Guard does, and second, how in 
wartime its duties as the maritime 
police of the United States are in- 
creased by many serious military jobs. 
For in time of war, the Coast Guard 
becomes part of the United States 
Navy. 

Today the United States Coast Guard 
is in action in all*American combat 
zones. Its men and ships are convoying 
troops and supplies. There are Coast 
Guard men aboard transports. Skilled 
Coast Guard surfmen are landing troops 
in North Africa and the South Pacific Is- 
lands. Coast Guard patrol ships are on 
the lookout night and day fer subma- 
rines and icebergs. Coast Guard 
protect, patrol and rescue from danger 

our coastal waters. Many victims of 
bomb and torpedo attacks have been 
saved by their heroic action. 

For every Coast Guardsman on sea 
duty, there must be several people on 
duty at shore stations. Communication 


acting complicated business. The 
Service’s effectiveness at sea is only 
made possible by an efficient adminis- 


By 1944, at least 8,000 SPARS will be 
trained and assigned to duty. 

Most of these women are needed for 
clerical work. They are yeomen. The 
second largest group will be storekeep- 
ers, the clerical workers concerned with 
the service of supplies. Hundreds will 
be radio technicians and communication 
workers. SPARS will be trained to help 
in the aviation service. Some will act as 
machinists mates, mechanics and metal- 
smiths. And in the important commis- 
sary branch they can serve as cooks, 
bakers, stewards, and mess attendants. 
SPARS are in training as operators for 
telegraph, telephone and _ teletype. 
Women from professional fields can 
serve in the SPARS as draftsmen, chap- 
lains’ assistants and legal assistants. 

The basic training for SPARS enlisted 
personnel takes six weeks at Hunter 
College, New York City, where Navy 
WAVES also train. The girls receive 
their uniforms early in the training pe- 
riod. They drill a, march to and 
from classes in military formation, and 
learn the meaning of nautical terms and 
Coast Guard Navy ways of doing 
things. 


Specialized Training 


At the end of the basic training most 
girls are sent to special schools for fur- 
ther study.. Radio workers get an addi- 
tional 16 weeks of training at Madison, 
Wisconsin. Storekeepers go to Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, for 16 weeks, and yeo- 
men get from four to twelve weeks’ ad- 
ditional training, depending on their 
previous training in clerical and steno- 
graphic work, at Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

SPAR officer candidates are trained 
for two months, the first month at Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts, 
and final four weeks at the United 
States Coast Guard Academy at New 
London, Connecticut, the Annapolis of 
the Coast Guard. 

SPAR uniforms are navy blue and are 
similar to those of the WAVES except 
that the Coast Guard insignia is worn 
on lapels and a shield on their lower 
sleeve. Enlisted SPARS wear Coast 
Guard hat bands. Officers wear the 
Coast Guard emblem on their hats. (See 
photo of Ensign Springer on this page.) 

Summer uniforms of both SPARS and 
WAVES are navy blue cotton gabar- 
dine cut like winter wool Af nse 
Short-sleeve blouses of white are worn 
with them. Jackets must be worn on the 
street. The shoes are black and the hats 
have white crowns. 

The dress uniform for summer wear 


is white, with white shoes. Enlisted 
SPARS may purchase the dress uniform 
or not as they wish, but it is obligatory 
dress ‘wear for officers. 

Can one wear silk, nylon or rayon 
hose? The answer is: only with dress 
uniform. Lisle hose are regulation for 
work dress for both catined and officer 
personnel. 

SPARS and WAVES must always ap- 
pear in uniform except in their homes 
when not more than two others are pres- 
ent. The women’s uniformed services 
are really uniformed. Civilian clothes 
are among the things that women who 
enlist in the service of their country 
must give up. 

Requirements 


To enlist in the SPARS, a girl must meet 
these requirements: 

1. Age. She must be at least 20 years 
old’ and under 36. Those under 21 must 
have the written consent of parents or 
guardian. 

2. Education. She must have had at least 
two years of high school or business school. 

3. Citizenship. She must be a native- 
born American or be able to show written 
proof of citizenship. 

4. Physical. She must be able to pass a 

hysical examination requiring sound 
Fealth, good vision, hearing and teeth. 
She must be at least five feet tall and 
weigh at least 95 pounds. 

5. Marriage. Married women may enlist 
in the SPARS, but not if they have a hus- 
band in the Coast Guard. SPARS may not 
marry during training and must resign if 
they marry a Coast Guard man after train- 
ing. ) 

6. Dependents. Women with children 
under 18 will not be accepted for enlist- 
ment in the SPARS. 

7. Character. SPARS must be women of 

ood character, and all applicants must 
urnish three references. 

8. Experience. Applicants are asked to 
submit a record of their occupation “since 
leaving school. 

9. Term of Enlistment. SPARS must en- 
list for the duration of the war and six 
months thereafter. 


Requirements for officers are the same as 
those for enlisted women, except that they 
may be 20 to 49 years of age at date of en- 
listment. Officer candidates must have a 
college degree or two years of college work 
plus at least two years of business or pro- 
essional experience. 

If you wish to apply for enlistment in the 
SPARS, you should go to the nearest Navy 
recruiting office which is probably in the 
Post Office Building, and ask for informa- 
tion and an application blank. If your ap- 
plication is favorably acted upon, your ex- 
penses will be paid to the nearest Office 
of Naval Officer Procurement, where de- 
tails of enlistment will be completed. 





SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Based on English Edition of Senior Scholastie, Volume 42, Second Semester, February to May, 1943, inclusive. In these tests each correct arliwer to the 
questions in Groups 1, 2, 4,-and 5 counts twe points; all others count one point ... Total score possible, 100. Key to answers in Teachers Edition. 


1. LET’S PLAY AUTHORS (20 points) 


In parentheses you will find a list of au- 
thors whose writings have ap or 
been mentioned in Scholastic during the 
past semester. Place the number the 
correct author in the blank before each of 
the identifying sentences below. 

(1-Edna Ferber; 2-Jesse Stuart; 3-Rob- 
ert P. T. Coffin; 4-Robert Sherwood; 5-Sid- 
ney Kingsley; 6-Carl Sandburg; 7-Robert 
Frost; 8-John Masefield; 9-William Saroy- 
an; 10-Margaret Weymouth Jackson) 


———a. Poet laureate of England, writes 


much of the sea. 

Short story writer, es 

about Kentucky people and places. 

Wrote “Eighteen All Over,” lives 

in Indiana; prolific writer. 

. American poet, specializes in 
New Eng and scene; wrote 
“Come In.’ 

. Writes stories, plays; recently 
published first novel, about a tele- 
graph boy named Homer. 

. Poet, essayist; wrote “My Best 
Uncle” in this issue. 

. Novelist, short. story writer; au- 
thor of Show Boat, So Big, Sara- 
toga Trunk. 

. Poet, song-collector, author of 
great biography of Lincoln. 

i. Playwright, author of Idiot's De- 
light, There Shall Be No Night, 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 

. Playwright, author of The Patriots 
al Men in White. 


2. MATCH ‘EM UP (20 points) 


At the left are 10 story titles. At the 
right are key pa Place correct num- 
bers in parentheses. 

. A Try for the Is- 

. land 

. The Enemy 


( 
( 
. The Victim ( 
( 
( 


—b. 


en 


) totem poles 

) Ferrying Com- 
mand 

) dangerous 
rapi 

) ship on wheels 

) Oriental uni- 


a 
andpa and 
the terrapin 


) war plant 


. Kitwancool 

. Windwagon 
Smith 

. Lifeboat () 
. Civilian Pilot ( 

. Another April 

. To Eat With 
Confidence ( 
. The Improbable ( ) Mexican hos- 
Japanese *  pitality 


3. TAKE YOUR CHOICE (5 points) 


Underline the best completing word or 
phrase in each of the following sentences. 

1. The time and place of a radio play 
are best established by (@) an opening 
announcement; (b) facts introduced in dia- 
logue; (c) sound effects. 

2. The chief value of dialogue in a 


is that it (a) reveals character; (b) a 


work 
( ) wounded 
sailor 
} artificial leg 


« e look better; (c) offers an o 
nity the use of “bright” eee 

8. Instead of “That cake tastes lousy,” 
one should say: (a) “That cake tastes 
lousily”; (b) t cake tastes bad”; (c) 
“That cake tastes badly.” 

4. The objective case is used for (a) the 
subject of a verb; (b) the predicate nomi- 
native; (c) the object of a verb. 

5. Which sentence needs no comma? 
(a) The truth is harmful habits grow. (b) 
I danced with all the and most of the 
chaperones were shocked. (ce) This is a 

day for fishing. 
4. WHO’S WHO? (10 points) 


RS ese of the yo ape at “ 
longs in one of the plays at the right. 
Place correct numbers in parentheses. 


1. Fritha ( )S 1943 
€.:49 te keow 
Goose 


( ) When Shake- 
speare’s Ladies 
Meet 

( ) Mrs. Murga- 
troyd’s Dime 

( ) Letters to 

5. Old Chris Lucerne 


5. WHO SAID IT? (10 points) 


In parentheses you will find the names 
of five poets. Place the number of the cor- 
rect poet in the blank before each of the 
quotations below. 

(1-Coleridge; 2-Emerson; ~3-Browning; 
4-Stephen Vincent Benet; 5-Scott) 


———a. “.. . Will take the sun out of the 
skies ere freedom out of man.” 

———b. “In Xanadu did Kubla Khan a 

stately pleasure dome decree . . .” 

“Swift runner, never captured or 

subdued . . .” 

“Oh, to be in England now that 

April’s there!” 

“Young Lochinvar is come out of 

the west. . .” 


6..NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH (20 
points) 


Circle the letter T for true statements 
or the letter F for false ones. 


1. T F In “Many Happy Returns” Bell- 
amy Partridge writes oe is own experi- 
ences as a boy. 

2. T F George Barker, author of “The 
Improbable Japanese,” is an American- 
born poet. ee 

3. T F “A Time to Reap” was the last 
work completed by Stephen Vincent Benet 
before his death. 

4. T F “High into the Sun” tells of the 
training given to Army Air Force cadets. 

5. T F John Mason Brown, author of 
ee ee ee 

uctor. 


2. Desdemona 


8. Olga 
4. E. Pluribus 


Unum 


a 
oe 


—— -e. 


6 T F Oil was discovered in the Al- 
legheny Valley by William Penn. 


7. T F The Wasp was sunk by bombs 
dropped from planes. 


‘ Accordin Luis 
Pali Bs: prea Bg Bao ory per 


Latin 
from the 


America 


movies. 
9. T F Colonel Romulo was called 


away from the Philippines at his own re- 
quest. 


10. T F One of the jobs of a film edi- 
tor is to trim unnecessary footage. 

11. T F Paul Revere at one time made 
false teeth. 

12.T F to Bernard DeVoto, 
“the year of decision” for America was 
1866. 


have been. derived 


13. T F William L. White's book, They 
Were Expendable, is~classed as fiction. 

14. T F The before the start of a 
commando 


raid, 
for one last “fling” in town. 

15. T F Wendell Willkie finds time for 
reading in a busy life. . 

16. T F Margaret Walker is a young 
Negro poet. 

17. T F John Donne and Thomas 
Carew were contemporaries. 

18. T F A medical 
army relieves the regular 
important work. 

19. T F The new “King of the West- 
ems,” according to popularity polls, is Roy 
Rogers. 

20. T F I Served on Bataan was writ- 
ten by Richard Tregaskis. 

7. WORDS TO THE WISE (15 points) 

Underline the best synonym for each 
word. All words have appeared in “Words 
to the Wise” this semester. 

1. ingratiating:—a. harsh; b. annoying; 
c. winning. 

2. blatant:—a. lod; b. conceited; c. 
trivial. 

. ingenious:—a. simple; b. clever; c. 

lazy. 


in the 
for more 


. obvious:—a. crooked; b. difficult; e. 
clear. 
5. lithe:—a. pliant; b. happy; c. slim. 
. morbid:—a. sickly; b. defiant; c. slow. 


. P oncear ot ancestors; b. rulers; c. 
its. 

. embellishment:—a. warfare; b. orna- 
ment; c. burden. 

. inevitable:—a. queer; b. stubborn; c. 
fated. 

. haze-d:—a. danger; b. puzzle; c. insult. 

. aroma:—a. steam; b. halo; c. fragrance. 

. tribulation:—a. sorrow; b. tax; c. 
triumph., 

. annihilate: —a. ; b. destroy; 
c. complete. yee 

. disconcerting:—a. upsetting; b. strange; 
c. heavy. 

. Oblivion:—a. clearness; b. defeats; 
forgetfulness. 
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Death of a Missouri 


By Ted Good, 17 
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Man 


West High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


| TIGHTENED my left hand on the 
wheel and groped about with my right 
for the quart thermos bottle. It had slid 
over to the far side of the seat and at first 
attempt I fdiled to reach it. This fact 
annoyed me strangely and I jerked the 
cork stopper out with my teeth with 
no mie ee of impatience. I drank 
deeply of the hot, black coffee—great 
gulps that burned my throat and over- 
owed my mouth and trickled down my 
chin, I ked, and holding the bottle 
between my knees, replaced the stopper 
with my free hand. Bah! I hated the 
stuff; just like medicine it was. But 
then a fellow has to keep awake and 
this was in essively harder 
for me a Un me tthe conditions 
I would have switched on* the radio 
and absorbed the stimulus from a dance 
band, but this was impossible. Our mis- 
sion was not a gay one and besides, I 
didn’t even feel like whistling. 

I had been driving for three and one- 
half hours, ever since we left the 
Standard station at Norwood. Mother 
had put through her long-distance call 


Teacher, Miss Wanda Orton 


from Missouri at eight-thirty and at 
nine we had left Minneapolis. The 
clock on the instrument panel now 
pointed at twenty-seven minutes past 
two. 

I yawned a tear-drawing yawn and 
delved in my hip pocket for a handker- 
chief to wipe the coffee from my 
sweater. I was tired, completely and 
dangerously tired. The low soothing 
voice of the engine and the constant 
pitch and roll of the car over the un- 
even pavement were lulling me to 
sleep. Back and forth went the car. 
Back and forth, slowly, easily back and 
forth. It created a curious swaying 
rhythm. The car seemed to execute a 
halting, hesitant dance step to the ac- 
companiment of its own chant. Every 
now and then a gust of wind would add 
some divertissement to this routine. | 
could feel its heavy fingers tugging at 
this side or that. Presently the car 

over a stretch of pavement that 

ad been newly mended with strips of 
coal tar. This injected a new weave to 
the pattern. Thud whoosh, thud 


whoosh, thud whoosh. I welcomed it 
for it helped push back that creeping 
fatigue that permeated my world; a 
slow drug I couldn’t quite seem to con- 
uer, 

I shook my head savagely and fum- 
bled again for the thermos. Then I 
angel my mind. I opened the draft 
vent on the hood; the upward rush of 
air felt cool on my legs so I rolled * 
down the window. The clean, summer 
air flowed in and embraced me. It 
wandered through my hair and set my 
collar to flapping and teased my nostrils 
with a thousand familiar odors. 

I took a fast look into the rear seat 
to see if Dad’s blanket had slipped 
down. I wondered if he was asleep, 
but I doubted it strongly. He wasn't 
breathing heavily and his mind was 
much too heavy with thought. 

I concentrated on the twin lane strip 
of concrete in front of me, that ribbon 
of gray that seemed to extend forever 
over these Igwa flatlands. Up ahead 
my glaring high lights picked out a 
curve sign, its glass studded reflectors 
glowing brightly. 

Two miles or so beyond the curve 
another sign advanced out of the pale 
moonlight into the range of my lights. 
It told me that we were approaching 
Iowa City and that our emergency 
journey was half completed. It was here 
that I would arouse Dad and we would 
take on gasoline and maybe have a 
root beer. 

Dad took the wheel at Iowa City 
and we drank our root beer in the car. 
Disregarding all speed laws Dad soon 
put the bright lights and Saturday- 
night throng behind us. Our sedan 
flashed past the village square, the 
depot with its tipped-chair loafers, and 
the last filling station. Before us was 
the black satin night and under us the 
strip of concrete that seemed to ter- 
minate in the darkness ahead but was 
ever with us. 

I sank down in the seat and rested 
my head against the side window. 
I didn’t have to see the marker to 
know we were in Missouri. The terrain 
had been steadily rising for an hour 
arid that peculiar quality of Missouri 
air had been growing in volume until 
it burst with a crescendo as we topped 
the last ridge beyond the little borde: 
town of Leon. It was here that the 
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road started its final climb to the ridges. 

It is a curious experience, like leav- 
ing an old world and entering a new 
one. It gives you the feeling of breaking 
away, of escape. Once realized it is 
never forgotten. 

It would have been extremely simple 
for Dad and me to be happy that night, 
but for the circumstances. I believe we 
were both thinking the same thing. Be- 
yond those hills where the road bisected 
the rolling pastures and farm lands and 
the moon made everything like day, 
Grandfather lay dead. He lay in his 
house surrounded by his children and 
his grandchildren and his friends. He 
lay in the big bed at the head of the 
stairs. He was dead. I looked at Dad 
and he stirred and shook his head. And 
then I knew we were both thinking the 
same thing, both —— the same ques- 

Impossible! 


W E ARRIVED in Brookfield at six 
o'clock. The.sun had completed its 
cycle and had touched the eastern sky. 
The few clouds, fat and billowy, were 
already a dainty pink. The arrival of 
the summer suin was heralded by an 
advance guard of soft rays that rushed 
up the aqua green wall of the horizon 
till they struck the zenith. It was dif- 
ficult to understand how a day so 
brilliant, the personification of life it- 
self, could dawn on tragedy. 

Slowly and laboriously we bounded 
up the dirt road leading to Aunt 
Mabel’s. We parked next to Uncle Ray’s 
business coupe. The drive was lined 
with cars of all makes and sizes. Some 
were parked on the lawn. There was 
Uncle Carl’s Ford and cousin Al’s Buick 
and Kenny Cramer’s station wagon and 
Aunt Ellen’s two-tone Cadillac. They 
were all here, friends and relatives and 
neighbors; they had come a long way 
—a sad journey. 

Mother and Aunt Mabel met us at 
the side door. Their faces held the in- 

~describable look of those who have 
lived and fought with death. It was 
something more than red-rimmed eyes 
and a somber mouth. It was an ex- 
pression of fear and amazement. Some- 
thing had occurred which they had 
been completely at a loss to spar with. 
Mother and Aunt Mabel with their 
seasoned, domestic rience and 
housewife efficiency had been forced 
to stand by helpless. They couldn't 
quite fathom it. Grandfather had died 
and they couldn’t prevent it. Grand- 
father had died . . . 

After solemn greetings and embar- 
rassed embraces~I retired to the guest 
room and slept. I slept five hours, a 
sleep of oblivion. Then I took a folding 
chair in the corner and watched the 
people come and go. They came in a 
never ending procession. 


homey, bande, ad gy Bat they 


were all Grandfather’s 

women brought fried chicken and cakes 
and pies and biscuits. All of them came 
with sleeves rolled up ready for work. 
They washed dishes and t floors 
and cooked. Every now- aod eas they 
would k low to one another and 
dab at their eyes with apron hems, The 


men folk stood around with their hands * 


in their pockets and shook their heads. 
I heard milk cans clanking in the barn 
yard. Life was going on out there; 
stock to feed and to plow. 

“Sis Clemens had her baby last 
night "bout eleven,” I heard one of the 
men say. “The little feller weighs all 
of nine pounds, too. Sis is doin’ fine.” 

I got up from the chair and walked 
toward the door. Last night Grand- 


father died and Sis Clemens brought a. 
into the world; a new life — 


new bab 
for an old, I kicked a stone with my 
foot and teaned against the fence. That 
was part of the plan, I 

They let me go in to see Grand- 
father that evening after supper. He 
was laid out in the parlor and ldoked 
much the same as he always had. There 
were banks of flowers and sympathy 
cards. The casket was lined with silver 
quilting; it was bright and new afid I 
rested my eyes on the manufacturer's 
label. 

Then I felt Dad take his hand from 
my shoulder and I turned to see him 
disappearing through the curtained 
doorway. I was alone. I studied Grand- 
father’s face and noted that my heart 
was beating in time with the pendulum 
on the wall. Somewhere someone 
started a car. It didn’t start right away 
and I heard voices. Then but 
the pendulum on the wall my 
heart. 

“Why did you die, Grandfather?” 

“I was old, Sonny.” 

“But you were so good; you had 
much left to do.” 

“I was tired, Sonny. I have had a 
full life.” 

“Grandfather, do youeremember . . .” 

ive another car started and 
I opened my eyes. I was swaying 


The accompanying 4say, written last 


i 


ne 


=e 
i 


tet 


odd. He had said, “You know, Sonny, 
someday somewhere I’m see that 
country again.” He had waved his 
brown hand toward the open porch 
door. “Oh, I don’t mean that land out 
there. That's spoilt with motor cars and 
roads and sich. I mean that land along 
the Missouri seventy years ago. Some- 
day I'm gonna do it again!” 


— 


| FELT Dad’s hand on my shoulder 
again and I followed him out of the 


about what Grandfather bad said et 
night so long ago. It gave me a queer 
tingling sensation; I smiled. Perhaps 

in another world under the 
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1. Ke 
chose 
the U 
to get 
streng 
locatis 
instal 
guns 


1. Karl Polifka, U.S. Army Captain, was 
chosen to hunt out the Japs about to attack 
the U. S, Fleet in the Coral Sea—his duty, 
to get accurate information on the size and 
strength of theenemy forces as well as their 
location. Four powerful aerial cameras were 
installed in the nose of his Lightning. All 
guns were removed because of their weight. 


Captain Polifka’s Lockheed Lightning... 


THE EYES OF THE CORAL SEA BATTLE 


Aerial photography has become such an important part of 
modern warfare that some of our best planes and best pilots 
have been diverted from actual combatto take the pictures so 
necessary to victory. It’s one sure way to locate the enemy, 
measure his strength and plan a strategy that will beat him. 





a BONO be 


2. The Scene of the Coral Sea Battle 
is shown on this map. The lighter area 
within thecircle was covered completely 


Read the exciting story of Captain Polifka and the Lockheed 
Lightning that became the “eyes of the Coral Sea Battle” and 
you will understand why the air forces of our Army and Navy 
can no longer use slow, underpowered planes on important 


3. Over the Coral Sea, Captain Polifka took pictures 
—pictures of land, water and ships that helped us plan 
victory. All four cameras were syncronized ...one shoot- 
ing forward...one to the back...and one on each side. 
With one “click” of the four shutters they accurately and 
simultaneously photographed an area of 2,500 sq. miles. 


by Captain Polifka. Developed prints (a 
of this immense region, though taken § 


from an altitude of 25,000 feet, were 


amazingly accurate to within eight feet. 


4. Polifka’s Lockheed Lightning proved its 
superiority over Japanese Zeros during this 
mission. Over Rabaul, ten of these fast planes 
took up the chase. Jamming the throttle home, 
Polifka out-sped, out-climbed them all, and 
did itwith one engine functioning imperfectly. 


5. On to Salamava and Lae sped Polifka to finish his 
reconnaisance job. Here three more Zeros swooped 
in to attack, Climbing, diving, hiding in clouds, the 
Lightning shook them again and on one motor flew 
to Port Moresby where the pictures were delivered. 


6. While he was reporting to Col.“Buzz” Wagner, 
the flying hero of the Philippines, Japanese planes 
attacked the airfield. But Polifka, confident of his 
plane even on one engine—took off in the thick of 
the raid and flew to the safety of his home base hid- 


den deep in the jungle twenty miles away. 


eAttention Boys and Girls! 


If you would like to build an ac- 
curate replica of Captain Polif- 
ka’s Lockheed Lightning (P-38), 
write Dept. 9-70S Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, 
Calif., for your model plans, 


LOOK TO 


Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 


Lockheed Arrcraft Corp., Vega 
AivcraftCorp., Burbank, Calf 
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Aviation, International Relations — 


BY EUGENE STALEY 


Professor of International Economie Relations, Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts College, Massachusetts 


pear peoples of California and Nebraska 
and Massachusetts have separate gov- 
ernments. In addition they have a com- 
mon government: the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States. Hence they 
have no (or almost no) “international 
relations” with each other. They send 
no ambassadors, maintain no “foreign 
offices,” and make hardly any treaties. 

Instead, they work out matters of 
common interest, including questions 
on which they agree readily and those 
on which they disagree bitterly, through 
the legislative and judicial and execu- 
tive machinery of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in which they all have a voice 
They do not have to make alliances 
and counter-alliances. They knew that 
the common power of their common 
Federal Government would swing into 
action—backed, if necessary, by Federal 
armed forces—to prevent any one of the 
states from using violence to get its 
way against another. 

In other words, they rely’on a com- 
mon police force, but not on self-de- 
fense and “balance of. power.” Their re- 
lations are “domestic relations,” the fe- 
lations of people who have a common 
government. 


Air Age and World Government 


The effect of aviation, it seems to me, 
will be to change international relations 
into domestic relations—gradually, and 
after much struggle re compromise. 
The air age will sooner or later bring 
with it world government. 

This is not a prophecy of unrversal 
peace and happiness—not necessarily. 





World government could be imposed 
by conquest at the hands of some super- 
dictator. In that case it might mean op- 
pression, ym stagnation, decay, 
ae revolts and civil wars. 
the other hand, world 
he. could come by consent, Sa 
the willing federation of free ~— 
banding together to protect their 
doms and to promote their common 
welfare. Aviation will force the world to 
take one path or the other. 

How might world government come 
by conquest? Suppose that after win- 
ning this war the United Nations be- 
come disunited nations once more. The 
world would be forced to choose sides 
(or risk facing a victorious eror 
later, without allies). There would be a 
Third World War, perhaps a Fourth, 
and the dictators might win. 

Then we might see the final War for 
the World, in which some new Caesar, 
some super-dictator, would hurl his air 
armadas and his airborne and 
supply ships at first one center of resist- 
ance then another until he had 
smashed them all. 


United Nations Air Police Force 


By forbidding modern 
everybody else, he could make himself 
wana wae 9 invincible, except against 


‘an to be on the thresh- 
old cum ¢ power. te warships and 
supply ships of the air, if they are wisely 

organized under the control of the free 
peoples of the word could just as well 

used to give a free world government 
a secure basis in military 
power. 

Suppose the United Na- 
tions stick together after vic- 
tory in this war. They might 
build up a United Nations 

io force, sworn to 

the constitution and 
laws of the United Nations 
of the World against all 
= “foreign and do- 


a this foundation of 
, various kinds of 
Uni _ Nations naan 











Lines marked “1,” “5,” etc. run 7 


points that could be reached in 1 day, 5 
fastest available travel. 


days, etc. by 


oe of a aa ae 
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to raise living standards. A Colonial 
Authority could administer non-self- 
governing areas as a public trust, and 
Pee ea 


sae en Office could carry on the im- 

t work of the International Labor 

tion in the field of labor stand- 

ards and social lation. An Education 

pry could work to raise the standards 

literacy, to promote common ideals of 
freedom, and to encourage cultural in 

terchange throughout the world. And, of 

course, an Interstate Commerce and 

Communications A’ - 

vise the pcr maehse pli. cm air 

traffic and other forms of world-wide 

communication. These United Nations 


institutions might gradually grow 
into a world t. 
This might be a slow and at times a 
very discouraging process. It would take 
lace to the accom of much 
bickerin and hesitation and quarreling 


~and bee ame That is the way “ gov- 


ernment by consent” works, because 
people are like that, and the democratic 


en nes people to decide for 


One way or another, it seems to me, 
world government is bound to-come. 


Growth of Units of Government 


Why do, I think this is true? There 
on 6 be Smee Cee 
portant is the world- range a 
mobility that aviation will give to mili- 
tary power. Another is the history of 
government in the past, particularly the 
close relation Ear Gn bared be 
tween the means of transportation and 
aren eager ign pe wn le of 
a given epoch the size area 
covered by a t. 

At ry ~ Abpea own 

for transport. over many cen 
ne eee Sener 

crude carts. On the water he 
Soe eae rowed 
by scores of slaves. typical unit . 
vernment in size correspon 
ingly. First there were small tribes or 
clans, then ones covering more 
terri mage eghirns ood yh 
ly, and fairly large 
ps rl by ett, finally the 
sabjugated al 
pupa ya yonpen yy ~ ll 
t over all the Mediterranean- 

world, 
The Empire of Rome was held to- 
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ether by a system of transport never 
col before. Roman ships and the 
marvelous Roman roads enabled the 
legions to be concentrated against an 
enemy. When Rome decayed the 

fell into disrepair. For centuries after- 
wards commutiication was primitive 
again and t was small, under 
local feudal lords. 

Then came compasses and other im- 
provements in navigation, larger sail- 
ing vessels, the age of discoveries, the 
growth of commerce, and the industrial 
revolution with its roads: and railways 
and canals and ips and tele- 
graphs. In government, this brought the 
epoch of nation-states. 


community has come from the same 
root as communicate. People who are 
in communication with each other have 
things in common. They may engage in 
trade, and em to some extent eco- 
nomically interdependent. They may 
exchange ideas and gradually influence 
each ’s ways of thinking. 

They may fight against each other. 
Nothing is more false than the idea that 
simply “bringing le closer together” 
into one netchlooehoed will ment them 
good ye They may fight or co- 

te, but cannot yemain in- 
erent to each other. 

One of the most important ways in 
which people in communication with 
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each other make effective their will to 
cooperate is by establishing a common 
government. The world neighborhood 
of today has no common government. 
It is like a city without a city council 
or a police force (armed bands in each 
block are not the same as a police 
force). 

We shall have a choice regardin 
this matter of government for the world 
eo py in the air age. The choice 

ill not be “Shall we have a world gov- 
ernment? Or shall we not have it?” The 
choice will be, “What kind of world 
government shall we have? Will we 
agree on it ourselves or will it be im- 
posed on us by force?” 





The United States, because it grew 
up in a century that saw great improve- 
ments in transportation and communica- 
tion, developed in a single nation-state 
across the American continent. 

Now we are entering a new age of 
transportation and communication. The 
air age will represent at least as drastic 
a break in transportation with the epoch 
of railroad and steamship as the epoch 
of railroad and steamship represented 
in comparison with previous epochs. Is 
it not reasonable to suppose that in 
government this will be the age of the 
supra-national state, and the world 
state? 


How the World Has Shrunk 


To appreciate what : Biter wis 5 
change air tr rt is bringi ut, 
we pat dadhes that in the United 
States of George Washington’s day, the 
traveler starting from Boston and using 
the very best means of public trans- 
port, with perfect connections, ect 
weather, and no accidents, might have 
reached New York in four days, Balti- 
more in seven days, Charleston in sev- 
enteen days, Lexington, Ky., in twenty 
days. ‘ 

In the spring of 1938, when there was 
air passenger service across the Pacific, 
a traveler starting from the same point 
under the same conditions could Gas 
reached Panama or Honolulu in two 
days, Mandalay, Irkutsk, or Zanzibar 
in eleven days; and the most distant 
cities in the world, Melbourne and Well- 
ington, in fifteen days. 

ven in 1938, the whole world, 
measured in the human terms of travel- 
time, was smaller than Napoleon’s Eu- 
rope or George Washington’s United 
States! 

Suppose that re tr serv- 
ice has been statin beaver the 
principal cities of the world by means 
of huge airliners and cargo ‘planes. Un- 
der those conditions, no important place 
< bo en oe be as much as - 

awa’ air travel from an 
other t place . 


It is not just an accident that in the 
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Think up a title for this picture 
G0 werks or tem) and send it in. The 
sender of the best title (in the opinion of 
our judges) will receive a $25 War Bond. 

In case of the full amount of 
award will be given to each of the 
tying parties. 
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Pepsi-Cola Co. , Long Islan 
City, N. Y. entries to be eligible 
must be postmarked not later than 
Midnight July 3ist, 1943. Watch 
nie pictures — more 











Pepsi-Cola Co., pong Island City, N. Y. 
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Landings! 


OMEONE rustled a program leaflet 

and there was. a mufiled yas 
from the back of the auditorium, as the 
Commencement speaker took his place 
before the rostrum. 

“No graduating class has ever faced 
a greater challenge than the class of 
48,” he began in clear, eo 
“It is up to you to face this c mee 
squarely and intelligently and do 
job we 

A sharp tingle went down Midge’s 
spine as she listened, then she looked 
at,the row of heads in front of her and 
a lump came in her throat. 

“For four years most of you have 
been together here, working side by 
side,” the speaker went on. “In this 

me you have grown from childhood to 
d. You have accomplished 
much—” 

Midge’s glance shifted down the line 
to Tony Bledsoe and her thoughts went 
back to their first day at Central. He 
had been a different Tony then—a shy, 
inarticulate Tony whom the teacher 
had asked three times to speak up, so 
that she could understand his name. 
In this time, Midge thought, Tony had 
conquered his timidity, had become a 
leader in school activities and a top 
student. Today he was graduating as 
valedictorian of the class and president 
of the Student Council. 

Next to Tony sat Amy Brownell, re- 


> 


cently voted “the most popular girl” 
in senior statistics. Amy who, as a 
freshman, had been brash, arrogant 
and snobbish. Again Midge’s -memory 
flashed back to the day she had found 
Amy in the girls’ locker room, crying 
as if her heart pont break. “Why don 
they like me?” Amy had sobbed. “I 
have a nice home, nice clothes—I'm not 
bad-looking, but nobody likes me. The 
boys never ask me for dates and the 
girls won't accept my invitations. 
Why-y?” 

Midge remembered her stumblin 
efforts to be helpful. “It isn’t what's 
outside that counts, Amy. bl — 
friends you have to open ve 
and—and perhaps be a little arable * 
It hadn’t been easy for Amy to change, 
but she had. 

“You have made sagen who will 
follow you through life, even if 

oe, = 

Midge watched Tippy brush a strand 
of hair from her cheek. Would their 
friendship last—with Tippy going away 
to dramatic school, while she stayed at 
home with her job at the store? Yes, 


Midge believed it woul+, because theirs ~ 


was an understanding sort of 

They — go for days without more 
than a “Hiya, kid!” and then take up 
wherever they'd left off in a previous 
heart-to-heart talk. 


Axtoosr in a blur Midge heard the 
speaker's voice: “To you I say, 
meet with courage and con ‘the 
duties of training and service which 
your country places upon you.” 
Midge’s eyes skipped d down the line 
again. There were Bud and Fred, leav- 
ing soon to be aviation cadets; Gil, who 
was going to be a Marine; Don and 
Neal, who were headed for engineering 
school under the V-12 program; Chuck, 
Ted, and Monk, who had jobs 
in the aircraft plantt, and 
twins, youngest members of the class, 
who were going to work on their uncle’s 


By Gay Head 


dairy farm, at least until they were old 
enough to join up. 

“For you girls there is an entire new 
field of work awaiting, the world of in- 
dustry. You have an opportunity for 
service as great as if you were on the 

fronts.” 

A look of pride came over Midge’ 
face as she realized that she, too, had 
a part in the war effort. Perhaps her 
job wasn’t as important as that of Carol, 
who was working at the munitions plant, 
or of Phyllis, a labora technician, 
but it took somebody to fill the - 
of those who could do bigger 
It took — and waitresses ~ 

ls who looked after the neighbor's 

ids, while their mothers worked. It 

took girls to help at home or at the 

ration. board office, to plant Victory gar- 

ral Mo can fruits and vegetables— 

were all cogs in giant 

Side which would some cay bring vic- 
to’ 

And to all of you I say, take the 
long view ahead.” The speaker's voice 
boomed forth, as he =o the 
climax of his speech. time will 
come when our way of life will again 
resume a more normal pace, It will not 
be the same world to which you return. 


You yourselves will have changed, de- 


ve 

eet asin on with Sindee eyes 
sought Bud's, Would it be the same with 
them when the war was over? Or would 
they have drifted apart? 

—but let us hope, let us and 
pai el psc yrs: 2 
ive, where peace and progr 
hand in hand. eae & 
world of tomorrow. You can make it 
what you will.” 

As if in answer to her searching, 
Bud’s eyes met hers rey in that mo- 
ment weal ines Bo oh said, “It 
is our world, Midge. Ge eh a it 
what we will.” 
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A Worm’s Eye View of the Physical Fitness Program 
By Yale Domnitch 


BP ig 
4/46 
EXE FSI ZES 
VOLAY, SAE SL"? 


FHIE GY on 
OVER TAAINS: ONE 
HOEVER said, “You can fool most 
of the people most of the time,” 


knew what he was talking) about. You 
remember when the newspapers came 


out with the story that high school 
sports were disbanded. That was pretty 
good news to me. Not that I didn't like 
sports (I think I’m pretty good at 
them), but it was the nuisance of put- 
ting on and taking off those gym clothes 


that got me. I thought it was mighty 
white of them to get rid of all this sport 


whi 
like tiddly-winks, either. 

They Staab Ake oilienet class, 
and I don’t mean toss. In the dis 


hoped he’d_catch it. Now re 
= Seite wate © endl be 


that the ball smacks his stomach. 
Health-Ed t says, “It does 
something to the stomach.” What it’s 
going to do to mine is probably to drop 
it a couple of feet. 

In. boxing they're going to put six 
fellows in a ring together. In baseball, 
they are going to have two persons 
pitching at you at one time. It's sup- 
prere to the eyes. And here 
’ve thought my eyes were naturally 
round, I'm telling you, this new system 
is screwy. 

The Health-Ed Department claims 
that these new athletics will make us 
hard as rocks, tough as steel, and loose 
as rubber. I don’t think they're going 
to er the rock of Gibraltar with 
me, egie’s plant with me, or a re- 
tread with me. 

Just like I said to a fellow the other 
day, “Why all the monkey business? 
I’m not going anywhere after I get done 
with this processing.” He was screwy, 
too. He said, “That’s what you think 
brother.” 

—Reprinted from the 


Central H. S. 


‘Student, Detroit, Mich. 


ANOTHER WINNER 


MARTHA ANN 
DIEFFENBAC H - 
ER, (Third Prize, 


week’s Student Achievement Issue. Martha 
Ann also won a fourth prize in poetry and 
honorable mentions in historical article 
and book review. She is a senior at Havana 
(Illinois) Community High School and 
plans to attend college next year. She 
writes: “I like my family, my dog, choco- 
late,“ Whirlaway, Eugene O'Neill, and 
Thomas Wolfe. Being among the Scholastic 
winners is one of the most important events 
of my life.” 


CORRECTION 


Due to a printer's error, the name of 
the third prize winner in Classification 
12-Textile Decoration was i 

The winner of the $10 Third 

in I was John Krienitz, 16, 

Sr. H. S., Kan. Teacher, 
Jessie L. Dobson. The name is co 


given in the Catalogue of the Exhibi- 
tion. 





quick and easy 
popularity. 

Read the BOY DATES GIRL book 
and learn how to rate with your date, 
click with your crowd, and keep the 
older folks on your side. You join the 
high school gang around the juke-box 
in Pop’s Place and get an earful of 
smooth-making tips that keep you as 
up-to-date as tomorrow on such all- 
important things as: 

@ The right clothes for any occasion. 

@ How to converse with girl's Dad. 

@ How to ask for a date—and get it. 

@ What to feed the crowd. 

@ New exciting games to pep up 

parties. 

@ The do's and don'ts of make-up. 

@ The problem of “going steady.” 

@ How to handle a fresh date. 

@ The secret of popularity. 

@ Tips on tipping and table manners. 


help to 


Be the first in your crowd to send for 
this idea-crammed, illustrated, date- 
etiquette book of “how-to-get-along 
smoothly” stories about boys and girls 
like yourself. 


Only 35c but worth a year’s cokes in 
enjoyment. 
Gang up with your friends and take ad- 


vantage of the low classroom bulk rates by 
ordering through your teacher. 


1 copy ONLY . . 35c 
. - 25¢ 


SEND ME THE NEW 
BOY DATES GIRL 
BOOK! 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP $ 5-10-43 


A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Enclosed please find for 
copies of the new revised edition of BOY 
dates Girl book. 





Name 





Address 


City State__ 
This Book Has More BRASS TACKS 
Information Than a College Frosh Bible! 


ae 
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' FOLLOWING the FILMS 


"(So-so) 


“i (Tops, don’t miss) 


MISSION TO MOSCOW. (War- 

i“ ner Bros. Directed by Michael 
Curtiz. Produced by Robert 
Buckner.) 


Scholastic awards the Editors’ Blue 
Ribbon for the best picture of May to 
Warner Brothers for their convincing 
picturization of Joseph E. Davies’ book, 
Mission to Moscow. A film based on 
such a political subject is bound to 
cause ashete, but it is also bound to 
make all who see it think carefully of 
the true meaning of the word Allies. 

Former Ambassador Davies himself 
opens the picture with a foreword in 
which he states that the film was made 
to create good will for the Russians 
among the Americans. In a day when 
unity is vital to the Allied cause, ~ 
picture which promotes good ‘wi 
among the Allies is well worth seeing 
and producing. Mr. Davies then fol- 


(Worthwhile) 








PLANTERS PEANUT 
CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the first, second, third and fourth 
prizes in the Planters Peanut Contest which 
closed May Ist, 1943, are: 

Ist Prize—$25 War Bond—Jecnne 
M. Lavell, 418 W. Durham Road, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

2nd Prize—$15 in War Stamps— 
Billy Decker, 206 S$. Walnut, Sapulpa, O. 

3rd Prize—$10 in War Stamps— 

Jeanne Preston, 5026—15th N. E., Seat- 

tle, Wash. 


15 4th Prizes—$1 War Stamps— 
Ann Huddleston, 2737 East Seventh St., 
Tulsa, Okla.; Patsy Ann Lowell, 5 McKin- 
ley Ave., Kenmore, N. Y.; Irwin Gross, 
4301-18 Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Herbert 
J. Teitelbaum, General Delivery, Southern 
Pines, N. C.; Joan Strader, 418— 9th Ave., 
S. E., Aberdeen, $. D.; Jerome Esterson, 
2910 Ulman Ave., Baltimore, Md.; Alan 
J. Trombia, 106 Amherst St., Springfield, 
Mass.; Edward Joseph Berey, 168 Con- 
vent Ave., New York, N. Y.; Joan Boden- 
ham, Riceville, lowa; Edith Prouty, 19 
Riverside Ave., Lowell, Mass.; Richard Vill- 
wock, 4116 Willys Pkwy., Toledo, Ohio; 
Clara Hale, 3311 Lemp Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Billy Ruth Stevens, Route 1, Detroit, 
Texas; Shirley Ann Talley, 837 East Lom- 
bard, Springfield, Mo.; Bennie S. Davis, Jr., 
Frenchboro, Maine. 


The 100 prize winners 


honorable mention 

will be notified direct. 
Watch for Another 

Planters Contest in September 
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lows this point up 
with a brief out- 
line of his own 
life which sets the 
scene. 

You are shown, 
step by step, the 
tragic pattern for 
war as Mr. Davies 
watched it unfold. 
You see the col- 
lapse of the 
League of Na- 
tions; the. mount- 
ing pace of Axis 
aggression in the 
Spanish Civil War and the Japanese 
invasion of China. 

Once in Russia, Davies was im- 
pressed by the morale of the people 
and by the intense preparations they 
were making for the war they saw 
coming. He was an interested spectator 
of the historic “Moscow purge trials,” 
both as a diplomat and a lawyer. Ac- 
cording to Davies, the men on trial 
were would-be Nazi fifth-columnists. 

Davies returns to the United States, 
convinced gf Russia’s value as an ‘ 
He is also convinced that Germany in- 
tends to go to war against Britain and 
the United States, but his attempts to 
convince isolationist groups in both 
countries fail. Britain finds out how 
right he was very shortly, but the iso- 


Mission to Moscow 
receives Scholastic 
Blue Ribbon for May 


lationists are still Ts 
when Japanese on Pearl 
Harbor 


On the strength of Davis’ prediction 
that Russia sa hole the Nazis at bay, 
the President decides to send aid to 
Russia. Russia does hold, and the pre- 
cious time won through -the Russian 
Army’s stand enables America to arm. 
On this note the picture ends, callin 
for unity, understanding, and mutu 
trust among the Allies. 

This film does not have the romantic 
interest of the ordinary pi story, 
but it has the appeal of living history, 
reinforced by a remarkable cast. Beside 
the dominant acting of Huston, there 
are amazing likenesses and _characteri- 
zations of Churchill by Dudley Field 
Malone, Stalin by Manart Kippen. Lit- 
vinov by Oscar Homolka, Ribbentrop 
by Henry Daniell, and Mrs. Davies by 
Ann Harding. 


SONG OF TEXAS. (Republic. 
“i Directed by Joseph Kane. 
Produced by Harry Grey.) 
Roy Rogers is back a: in this up- 
to-date Western. This = he is 
leader of a group of singing cowboys 
who perform in a rodeo. - boys < 
saving their money to stock their ranch 
and build their own rodeo show, but 
plenty of trouble gets in the way of 
these ambitions. Rogers, in an attempt 
to help out an old friend, lets the friend 
himself off as owner of the ranch. 
friend’s daughter, believing this 
set-up to be on the level, sells the ranch 
a eo ee a 
hands straightening out the mess. 
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Vitlory 


vv@¢vgv 99 


With vacation time only a hop, step 
and jump away, now’s the time to put 
the fini touches to your summer 
plans. We can’t encourage you strongly 
enough to join the V: Farm Volun- 
teers. Over 700,000 high school work- 
ers are needed to farm our vital wartime 
crops. If your school has no VFV chap- 
ter, get a farm job on your own. There 
is no better way to serve your coun- 
try. Summertime is also a swell time to 
enlarge that Victory Garden of yours. 
Remember, every vegetable you grow 
helps put the ax in the Axis. 

The War Council at West High 
School, Waterloo, Iowa, sponsors a 
drive a week for vital war materials. 
The initial drive netted a half ton of 
wool, which went into service-men 
quilts. Exactly -3,492 books were also 
collected for our fighting men. Com- 
petition runs high among the home 
rooms. An all-school assembly climaxes 
each drive, at which a Victory Drive 
Banner is awarded to the room with the 
best record, 

Inflation—but the right kind—hit 
basketball the past season. For example, 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., a basketball was 
sold for $742,000! The ball was the one 
with which Central High won the state 
championship. It was auctioned off for 


j 
GOOD-BYE and GOOD LUCK! ee 
wishes for a happy and useful summer. Some 
jobs in war industry. But for many of 
and the Navy, the Marine Corps 
by enlistment or selective service. 
at an Army Induction Center for ex- 


from near-by cities and towns 
of all men im the draft army have had 


WS 


War Bond pledges at a banquet for the 
players. A trust and savings company 
was the successful bidder. At Ipswich, 
S.D., Marjorie Herrick, a senior high 
school student, got up $1,707 for a 
basketball that was auctioned off by 
Coach Roy Stewart. 

The “blackout” has reached the 
triple-decker sandwich! At Arsenal 
Tech High in Indianapolis, Ind., spe- 
cially trained students circulate through- 
out the lunch room, inspecting each 
lunch. On well-balanced lunches, they 
drop a V card, which explains to the 
luncher the type of food he has on his 
tray that makes it a “Victory Lunch.” 
Students whose lunches do not come 
up to par are “rewarded” with a Black- 
out Card which says, “This Is a Black- 
out Lunch, Something Is Missing!” It 
lists the Victory foods and adds, “Won't 
you choose a Victory Lunch?” 

Cafeteria lunchers at Thomas A. 
Edison School in Tampa, Fla., eat their 
own food! They get it from their neat 
Victory Garden. Packed into its 80 by 
50 foot plot are rows of cabbage, car- 
rots, turnip greens, lettuce, beets, 
parsley, onions, and broccoli, all of 
which goes to the school lunchroom. 
The garden is maintained by the 219 
pupils of the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades. 
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SPEED 


Pre-Proved 
in your 


ARMOUR’S 
TESTED GUT 


Restring Job! 


@ The blinding speed of a well-hit serve 
or a baseline drive must start with the 
strings in your racket. 

That’s where Armour’s Tested Gut can 
help you. For we test the split-second live- 
liness of every one of the Tested Armour 
Brands in scientific laboratory tests. 

That pre-proved liveliness is a mighty 
good reason to say: “‘Armour’s, please” 
the next time you have your racket re- 
strung. .. 


Take Your Choice of 6 Tested Brands 
at Your Dealer’s Now! 


GOLD STAR ¢ TILDEN JUNIOR © VARSITY 
SUPER SPECIAL @ DAVIS CUP 
THDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Armour and Company 


LET TENNIS 





@ ‘Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit’, says Vinnie 
Richards—holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 


improve your game |. 


he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest 1943 
official rules of the 
game. Clip the coupon 
now. Send for your 


FREE copy today! 


CLIP COUPON MAIL TODAY! 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 31 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book . . . “Strok~ 
ing with Vincent Richerds’’. 





SPORTS 


Tennis Titans 


Ir SEEMS only months ago that the 
two-man Australian team of John 
Bromwich and Adrian Quist wrested 
the Davis Cup, symbol of the world’s 
tennis championship, from the Ameri- 
can quartet of Bobby Riggs, Frank 
Parker, Jack Kramer, and Joe 7 

Our memory may be too ee 
too poor. Anyway, upon ane the 
records, we were surprised to that 
it all happened four years ago (1939). 
That was the last of the international 
championships. Due, of course, to that 
man with the toothbrush mustache. 

We hadn’t realized, until we browsed 
through the records, that only four coun- 
tries , es ever‘ won the Davis Cup. 
The good old U. S. has won it twelve 
times; Great Britain, nine; Australia, 
seven; and France, six. The French 
bunched their victories between 1927 
and 1982. 

Two other countries managed to 
reach the finals; Belgium in 1904, and 
Japan in 1921. Both were flattened 5-0. 
Japan, who took it on the chin from 
Uncle Sam, probably never got over it. 


GREATEST OF THEM ALL? 


It struck us that, since the Davis Cup 
matches were for the world’s champion- 
ship, they might yield a good clue as 
to who was the best’ player of all time. 
So we started a search for the man with 
the best record in Davis Cup play. Here 
is what our survey revealed. The figures- 
are for matches won and lost. 

PLAYER 
Bill Tilden, U.S. 17 
Johnston, U. $. W 
Cochet, France W 
Perry, Britain 9 
Austin, Britain 8 

Norman Brooks, Australia 8 

From a percentage standpoint, Pi 
takes leading honors (.900), follow 
by Johnston and Cochet (.786), 
Tilden (.773). Tilden, however, i 
generally accepted as the greatest 
them all. He lasted the longest 
won the most matches. His record 
twelve straight Davis Cup victories 
from 1920 through 1926 is unmatched. 
Nobody else, in fact, has won a total 
of twelve matches. 


KEEP YOUR EYE 
ON THE FUTURE 


Prepare now for the big-time tourno- 
ments’ after the war. Master each 
stroke . . . and learn how you can 
put winning speed on the ball by 
using co racket strung with lively 
VICTOR Strings that Win. Ask your 
stringer! 


ICTOR 


STRINGS THAT WIN 
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The Army and Navy 
College Training Programs 


are being awaited, many other 
Americans are wonderin 


Army and Navy programs 
trai ng in a colleges. Even 
you did not the examination this 
spring, you still have a chance, for an- 
other one will be next fall. It is 
important that the facts, and 
be prepared. Here are the answers to 
some of the questions most frequently 
asked: 


1. What Is the difference between the Army 
college program and that of the Navy? 
They have different objectives. The pri- 

mary purpose of the Army training 

gram is to develop skilled technicians. he 


Navy aims to — ing officer 

material for the Navy, Marine Corps and 

Coast Guard. 

2. 1s a@ period of basic military training 
required? 

Army trainees must have 13 weeks of 
basic military training. Those in the Navy 
program go directly into the college, and 
no pre military training is . 


3. Do these accepted for college become 
officers? 


Not necessarily. Relatively few of those 
in the Army will become officers. 
Navy studests will be given further special 
training in the Navy, Marine Corps or 
Coast Guard. Those who finish satisfac- 


torily will be commissioned in the reserve 
of their branch of the service. 


4. Can the student choose his college? 


He can state his preference, with a rea- . 


sonable chance that he will be allowed to 
attend the college of his class. It must, of 
course, be one with which the Army or 
Navy has negotiated a contract. Geographi- 
cal location, size of staff and facilities of the 





HAPPY VACATION 
This is the 32nd and last issue of the 
school year. We wish to thank all read- 
ers who have written to us. And now 
Senior says to every reader: 
es VACATION! SEE YOU NEXT 


young 
about the - 





FREE MODEL PLANS! Model-building 
* fans cam obtain plans for an accurate 
replica of the Lockheed Lightning 
(P-38). See page 23. (Advt.) - 


college are factors. In the case of the 
some colleges are under contract 


solely for courses; others for 


pre-medical or medical or both. 


5. Can the student choose his own course? 


He may indicate his occupational pref- 
erence. results of his examination 


Army trainees may not engage in ath- 
letics. Navy students may. Army trainees 
have such a difficult routine that there is 
no time for athletics. Their workday be- 
gins with reville at 6:30 and ends with 
taps at 10:30, a schedule comparable to 
that of a soldier in camp. However, par- 
ticipation in intra-mural athletics is en- 
couraged. Navy students may take part in 
athletics, as well as all other campus activi- 
ties, provided they do not interfere with 
their prescribed hours or course of study. 


8. How long do the college courses last? 


In the case of Army trainees, the courses 
are for 12 week terms. At the end of each 
term, a trainee may be recommended for 
= x. his a. training. He 
may be assi to other mi duty, or 
may be recommended for Officer? Condi. 
date School. In the case of Navy students, 
courses last from 8 to 24 months, depend- 
ing on the branch of service. Naturally, 
those studying to become medical or den- 
tal officets or engineering specialists will 


have longer courses. 


9. When will new examinations be given those 
who want to participate in the Army-Navy 
training program? 

New examinations will be given some- 
time in November or December, 1943. 
Those successfully passing this examina- 
tion will enter college on March h, 1944. 


10. What can a high school student do to 
prepare for the examination? 

It is not ble to prepare for 
questions. However, the student will do well 
to strengthen any weak spots in his edu- 
cation. eral proficiency in mathematics, 
science, and English are basic requirements 
in both Navy and Army plans. Results of 
the test already taken by some 400,000 
students will be available to high school 

ut, the country. They 


icular 


) will be able to draw conclusions from these 


results, and plan courses that will be of the 
greatest help to boys planning to take the 
examinations in November. Ask your coun- 
sellor or principal for more information. 





HIS BADMINTON 
RACKET IS NOW 
A RIFLE 


His game the game 
of jungle war 


Whether in the treacherous 
jungles in the Solomons or 
alone in a fighter plane, the boy 
who excelled in Badminton has 
definite physical and mental 
skills that make him a better 
fighter—with a better chance to 
come out safely. 

Badminton is a great body- 
conditioner. And the game can 
be played by everyone, nearly 
everywhere. For finest equip- 
mentlook for thename“Wilson” 
when you buy. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 


FREE! Badminton Rules and Year 
Book . : ; Write! 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMEN! 


Wikhon 
BADMINTON 
EQUIPMENT 





U. S$. ARMY JEEP 


LOAD OF MISERY FOR HITLER 


JEEPS FROM WILLYS-OVERLAND 


ES, SIR!—a load of misery and hell—the 

kind that American and British fighting men 
in North Africa—and Russian fighting men from 
Moscow to the Caucasus, mounted in tough 
Jeeps built by Willys-Overland, are dealing 
out to a badly addled Hitler and his deluded 
gang. 

Wherever Allied fighting forces are pushing 
ahead today, the amazing Jeep, fighting Hell Cat 
from America, is doing a job. With its speed and 
agility—its ability to, drive through deep, gooey 
mud, and tenacious sand, or to swoop up stiff 
hills and dunes—it is taking Allied fighting men 
and fighting materials to points of vantage that 


no other four-wheeled automotive fighting ma- 
chine of this war could reach. 

Born of American engineering and manufac- 
turing ingenuity, the U. S. Army Jeep, with its 
world-renowned Willys Go-Devil Engine, is the 
most beloved chunk of speed, power and rugged 
endurance supplied to any motorized army unit 
in the world today. 

REPRINTS FREEL A series of four beautiful 
full color reprints of Willys-built Jeeps in action, 
painted by James Sessions, similar to above paint- 
ing, will be sent upon request, free of charge. 
Address request to Advertising Department, 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 


ILLYS 


MOTOR CARS, TRUCKS and JEEPS 








